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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THe Prime Minister, Mr. MacDonald, arrived in London on 
March 22 from his trouble-making trip to Geneva and Italy. 
By the first week in April he evidently felt 
he had been at home long enough, and it was 
announced that he was going to Washington 
for a week. Mr. MacDonald was no doubt stimulated to 
make this move by the fact that the Moscow trial makes 
his position very difficult. He can no longer advise us, as 
he did in 1917, to “‘ follow Russia,” and he therefore prefers 
to be on the move; it is less awkward. He sailed on Satur- 
day, April 14, accompanied by his daughter, a posse of officials 
(we only hope they can prevent his making the usual appalling 
blunders), and at the time of writing he is disporting himself 
at the expense of this country in a round of gaieties 
rounded off by interviews with the press. This was the 
programme: April 21, arrival and dinner party at the 
White House ; 22, Press Club Luncheon, garden party British 
Embassy, banquet White House ; 23, Dinner at White House ; 
24, Luncheon Canadian Legation, tea with Mr. Stimson, 
dinner British Embassy ; 25, lunch Secretary of State, dinner 
White House ; on April 26, as we went to press, Mr. MacDonald 
left Washington for New York (dinner Pilgrims), and sailed. 
No one would wish to deprive Ministers of their pleasures. 
This nightmare programme suits the megalomania of the 
Prime Minister, who is obsessed by the craze for publicity 
and banqueting, but we own to finding very little satisfaction 
in the results to the British people of these performances. 
Europe is licking the wounds to her goodwill and security 
caused by Mr. MacDonald’s last trip, recorded in the April 
number, and now, before the ink was dry on the communiqués 
issued to commemorate that fiasco, he was off again. We 
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wonder why the Press in this country encourage him in 
these trips. Newspapers .may like the free copy he is 
always supplying, but how about the cost to the country ? 


THE Americans are, no doubt, anxious to receive Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s visit. It is believed in that country—and elsewhere 
—that if he is flattered enough he can be got 
to agree to almost anything. We say “ almost ” 
because no doubt he has reserves. He would 
not, for instance, easily relinquish the Premiership, but such 
a sacrifice will not be asked of him by President Franklin 
Roosevelt. He will only be asked to sacrifice Imperial in- 
terests as a whole, and British interests in particular, and 
he has never, up to date, found this class of sacrifice hard 
to make. President Roosevelt is a patriot, he will think first, 
last and all the time about his own country. We congratulate 
the American people on having such a representative, but 
what chance have British interests in such hands as Mr. 
MacDonald’s ? We all remember his war record. He has 
not changed. His own country’s needs never appear to be 
in his mind, and he has cost us more than we can count. 
He has gone to Washington to talk about the debt for our 
war purchases in America. President Roosevelt is known 
to be willing to make a bargain. He will offer to reduce (not 
cancel, the American Senate would never allow cancellation) 
this debt in return for arrangements that would wreck our 
Ottawa Agreements and open our markets to dumped 
American goods and farm produce or we may be squeezed 
back to gold. It is with the gravest apprehension that the 
real outcome of this dangerous journey will be learned. We 
do not mean the communiqués that will be issued, nor the 
TRIUMPHS proclaimed by a short-sighted press, but the 
facts. 


The American 
Conversations 


No sooner had our Mr. MacDonald arrived within hail of the 
United States than the astute Yankees announced that their 
: country had left the Gold Standard. They 
ape further stated that the dollar was to find its 
own level without any Government support. 

The American Treasury, we were told, meant to go in for a 
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controlled inflation. This, of course, alters the whole Wash- 
ington situation as regards “‘ talks,” and is a very clever move. 
Our Ministers have been bowled again, middle stump, by an 
American googly, because the meaning of this move is 
obvious. It is one to get us back to the Gold Standard. 
Mr. Montagu Norman, who, having been elected for the 
fourteenth time in succession to the Governorship of the 
Bank of England, and who is filling the vaults of that institu- 
tion with this metal, bought at top prices, will no doubt be 
pleased. The British, who have no power to affect what 
those in authority do in ‘these financial matters, will merely 
be expected to pay up. We must note the great difference 
between our own departure from gold and that of the U.S.A. 
When Great Britain tumbled off gold in 1931 we did so because 
we had little of that metal in the Bank and were unable to 
continue gold payments. The United States have about a 
fourth of the whole gold supply of the world. They could 
pay all their liabilities in that metal with ease. Their 
renunciation of the Gold Standard is evidently a political 
move and done to “twist the lion’s tail”? and make the 
British Premier look foolish. When Great Britain went off 
gold we cut down expenditure and accepted overwhelming 
taxes to put ourselves right with our debtors. The day the 
U.S.A. went off gold a Farm Bill came before the Senate, 
which gave the President power to inflate, and to spend 600 
million dollars on American farmers. We could wish that a 
wiser man than Mr. MacDonald were in Washington. The 
Yankee loves nothing more than to ‘‘ do down ”’ the Britisher, 
and Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity would be much enhanced if he 
could show that he had done the British Empire a nasty turn. 


Notuine for years has moved public opinion in this country 
as much as the recent trial in Moscow of six British engineers 
‘ on the charges of spying, wrecking their own 
en engines, and other matters. Their names are 
Monkhouse, Thornton, Macdonald, Cushny, 

Nordwall and Gregory. A number of Russians, also the 
employés of the Vickers Metropolitan Company, were also 
tried with the Englishmen on similar accusations. The result 
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of the trial, which ended on Easter Monday, is that Mr. 
Macdonald and Mr. Thornton are to serve long terms in prison 
in Russia. The accused were arrested on March 12, in the 
middle of the night. They were not charged until some days 
later, although they had to submit to the torture of practically 
unending examinations. Mr. Monkhouse, the chief repre- 
sentative of Metropolitan Vickers in Russia, arrested in the 
early hours of the morning, was examined by three teams of 
examiners, who attacked him in relays from 8 a.m. one day 
until 3 a.m. on the next, i.e., for eighteen consecutive hours, 
He was then led back to his cell, where for four or five hours 
he was undisturbed except for several inspections. At 7.30 
he was examined again, and this examination lasted for 
seventeen hours, with one hour’s interval, that is from 7.30 one 
morning until 1.30 the next morning. During this examination 
no charge was brought, but pressure was put on him to “ con- 
fess’? unknown crimes. This is the Russian system which 
seeks, at all costs, by different forms of pressure, to extract 
confession from the accused. All the accused underwent 
this form of pressure, all, when at last able to be seen by the 
British Ambassador, Sir Esmond Ovey, looked as though they 
had been “ put through it.” They were all “ terrified of 
speaking.” The Ambassador’s report of his interview with the 
accused said: “‘ My own position was difficult, as I was not 
allowed to refer in any way to the fact of the liberty or other- 
wise of any of their colleagues. Gregory . . . was under the 
impression that the arrests were unknown in England.” 


THE gravest anxiety was felt in England before the trial, and 
during the trial, for the lives of the accused. The very day 

. the British engineers were arrested, thirty-five 
noatentied Russians had ies shot without any aes of 
trial, while it is known that people are made away with in 
Russia wholesale. It is certain that without the very strong 
line taken by Sir Esmond Ovey and Sir Robert Vansittart, 
supported by Sir John Simon, to whom great credit must be 
given, the whole affair might have been infinitely more tragic 
than it was. It was hard enough in all conscience, the main 
and centre personage of the tragedy being the unfortunate 
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Macdonald. For, after several days’ intensive torture and 
pressure, Mr. Monkhouse was seen to be capable of resisting 
even what he was put through, and was released on bail. He 
subsequently procured the release of the others, except that 
of Mr. Macdonald who with Mr. Thornton was believed 
to be a more likely subject for Russian methods. Mr. 
Macdonald was kept in prison, was allowed to see no one, 
and ultimately a confession was wrung from him. When it is 
known that on March 19, a week after the arrests, none of the 
prisoners had been allowed baths or clean linen, we may see 
how the system of breaking down civilized custom works. 
After a visit paid to the prisoners on March 19, Mr. Thornton 
was reported as looking as though he had had a severe gruel- 
ling, and as if he hardly knew what he was doing. On 
April 4 he was seen again by Mr. Strang, British Chargé 
d’ Affaires, who gave the following account of the prisoner’s 
condition. It gives an appalling picture of what the accused 
had suffered :— 


Mr. Thornton is worn out, and it was not easy to get a connected 
story from him. He has been under interrogation from the day of his 
arrest until this morning, on one occasion for about 21 hours without 
a break. He found suspense of waiting for the next summons and 
perpetual tramping up and down stairs in a heavy coat most exhausting. 
He was never directly threatened or offered a straight bargain for 
a “ confession,’ but there was a strong undercurrent of menacing hints 
during his examination and occasional suggestions of lucrative employ- 
ment in return for satisfactory answers. He was confronted with 
Mr. Cushny and Mr. Macdonald and many Russians, including Mme. 
Kutosova (the company’s secretary), sometimes unexpectedly. Russians 
made most fantastic accusations against him, and were either in a state 
of terror or obviously in league with G.P.U. He was many times 
deliberately misled. 


Among other things, he was told that all the Metropolitan 
Vickers’ employés were under arrest. 


In another telegram, also sent on April 4, from Mr. Strang 
to the Foreign Secretary, and published in the White Paper 

on April 10, there was an account of the 
The Tragedy havoc worked with Macdonald by the methods 

of the Ogpu. Mr. Thornton was “ astounded 
by what occurred at his prison confrontation with Mr. 
Macdonald.” On this occasion the wretched Macdonald, 
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under what brutalities we shall perhaps never know, had 
been induced to “ confess’? and to incriminate Thornton. 
At one moment Thornton’s courage also broke—we cannot 
wonder that this should happen to any man. Here is the 
class of pressure to which he was subjected, reported by Mr. 
Strang on April 7, by which time he was out on bail :— 
Mr. Thornton this morning reported to me following incident 
which occurred during his examination by Ogpu. For two days 
examiners tried to make him admit that, he had received money from 
his Majesty’s Consulate and that he was member of intelligence service. 
They told him that Mme. Kutosova, the company’s secretary, had 
testified to this effect and threatened to confront him with her. On 
erroneous assumption apparently that their relations were more intimate 
than that of friends and colleagues, and rightly thinking that he has 
great regard for her directly, they added that if at this consultation 
he said that she was not speaking the truth, she would, under the 
articles of criminal code relating to bearing false witness at an investiga- 
tion, suffer the highest measure of punishment, 7.e., presumably death. 
When confronted with him, Mme. Kutosova, who is normally an able, 
intelligent woman of about 40, was in a pitiable state of terror, and, 


like other Russians with whom Mr. Thornton has been confronted, : 


after an initial hesitation, reeled off her accusation mechanically in 
an unnatural voice as if by heart. She asserted that he had drawn 
money from Consulate, that he was a member of intelligence service, 
and that he had been engaged in wrecking. Mr. Thornton repudiated 
the whole of her statement. 

Mr. Monkhouse and Mr. Thornton suspect that Mme. Kutosova, 
who was already shattered by her arrest and examination last January, 
has now been broken by the usual threats in regard to her relatives. 

Mr. Thornton also recalls that at his confrontation with Mr. Mac- 
donald his amazement of Mr. Macdonald’s statements began to 
embarrass the latter, whereupon examiners made Mr. Thornton sit 
with his back to Mr. Macdonald for remainder of confrontation. He 
says that Mr. Macdonald “ looked awful.” 

The unfortunate Macdonald, being immured, was not allowed 
to see or report to the British. Some idea of the torture the 
prisoners were put to was gleaned during the trial, which was 
held—in order to insult all Christian principles—during 
holy week. 


THE trial began on April 12. The stage was set for a show 
performance. The four accused who, having been proved 
The Trial unbreakable, had been given bail, sat together. 

Mr. Thornton had had bail, but had not been 
able to stand up to the Ogpu tortures. He had “ confessed ” 
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in prison. The two, from whom prison “ confessions’? had 
been extorted, were kept separate at the trial from their 
companions. When examined, Mr. Thornton retracted his 
confession, which he said had been extorted from him under 
duress. Only Mr. Macdonald maintained the plea of 
“Guilty ’ on the first day ; he looked like a dazed and broken 
man. The second day of the sitting, gathering courage from 
the mere sight of his fellow countrymen, he retracted the 
plea and pleaded “ Not guilty.” Instantly the hearing of 
the case ceased. He was taken away for twenty minutes and 
when he was brought back, hardly a sane and sentient being, 
he re-pleaded “ Guilty.””» No one knows under what threats 
and tortures he had thus a second time given way, but he 
was described by those who were present as being “ almost 
in a state of collapse.” Mr. Thornton had resisted his 
torturers better, and his evidence revealed the fact that the 
examining magistrate had reduced both him and Mr. Mac- 
donald to a state of collapse in prison, by producing false 
confessions. Mr. Macdonald’s counsel pleaded “ Guilty ”’ all 
the time, even during the retraction of his client’s “ con- 
fession,” his own life would have been forfeit had he not 
done so. This was, during his interval of sanity and courage, 
Mr. Macdonald’s statement :— 


“I certainly pleaded guilty, but I am not really guilty. I gave no 
orders to organise sabotage, and I emphatically deny my former 
statement. I was forced by circumstances. . . . I thought it would 
be better for me to sign the protocol in which my supposed crimes 
were set out. But I am not really guilty of these crimes. I declare 
this emphatically. Moreover, I did not see the translation, and I do 
not know that the Russian text is exact. . . . When the examining 
magistrate read to me in prison the affidavit of Thornton confessing 
to espionage, I felt helpless and that it was of no use to deny it. I 
felt apathetic.” 

The Ogpu soon had the better of the prisoner’s revived 


courage and he never lifted his head again during the trial. 


Durine@ all this time there had been no evidence, properly 
speaking. One Russian Metropolitan-Vickers employee after 
another had come along and, with terrified 
De Coles looks had recited “‘ confessions ” of a grotesque 
kind, ‘‘ confessions” which implicated the 
British engineers, and accused them of destroying the 
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machinery they had constructed, and by which they earned 
their livelihood. But there was no evidence of any kind, 
On Thursday and Good Friday the stand made by the accused 
evidently impressed the Russians, not with the innocence of 
the men or the absurd charges made against them—they 
are indifferent in Russia to guilt or innocence—but with the 
unbreakableness of their evidence, Mr. Thornton now being 
as unshakeable as the others. This, combined with the strong 
line taken by Sir John Simon and the British Government, 
and the rising indignation in England, made the Government 
hesitate. The hesitation was instantly visible in the court, 
On Saturday, April 15th, Mr. Monkhouse was examined, and 
he carried the war into the enemies’ country by declaring 
that the whole trial was a “frame up” against the Metro- 
politan-Vickers Company, because the Soviet Government 
owed them £1,500,000. This bold action upset M. Vyshinsky, 
the prosecutor, very noticeably. The following account of 
the proceedings is from The Times correspondent :— 


“ Almost at the opening of the Court Mr. Monkhouse assumed 
that he had permission to speak and immediately began: ‘I declare 
the whole trial is a frame-up constructed on entirely false confessions 
by terrorised Russians.’ The Judges interrupted him several times, 
but Mr. Monkhouse adroitly moved closer to the microphone (which 
is not connected with the broadcasting station, but is a convenience 
within the hall) and continued amid a certain hubbub. His exact 
words were difficult to gather, but their gist was clear—Mr. Monkhouse 
proclaimed the whole proceedings a farce, because he knew better 
than anyone the value of confessions obtained within the Ogpu’s 
prison. He himself had been subjected to interrogation uninterruptedly 
for 18 hours, and evidence obtained in such conditions was valueless. 

“It was a bold outburst, having a galvanic effect on the Court 
and the audience. The proceedings throughout the day were full of 
interest, and M. Vyshinsky appeared nervous and as aware that they 
might further spoil his plans.” 


Mr. Cushny followed this up later in the day by stating that 
all the Russian witnesses were committing perjury nearly 
the whole time. On being examined as to what he meant, 
he replied simply, “ telling lies.’ From this moment the 
trial underwent a change. 


On Easter Saturday M. Vyshinsky began and on Easter 
Sunday he ended his seven-hour speech for the prosecution. 
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Wading through lies and insults, he demanded death sen- 
tences for six Russians and Messrs. Monkhouse, Nordwall, 
Thornton, Cushny and Macdonald. We give 
one example. Addressing Mr. Thornton, 
he said :— 
“You will be no use in Russia or England. Perhaps you will be 
used as manure for a Socialist field somewhere.” 
It was in listening to such language that our unfortunate 
British fellow-subjects spent Easter Sunday. The anxiety 
in England during the holiday knew no bounds. It seemed 
impossible to enjoy the lovely weather when one thought of 
those men and what they were enduring. Even the B.B.C. 
announcer was moved to say this much. The verdict was 
not announced until Tuesday evening. We have already 
given it. When the Government realised that two British 
subjects, Thornton and Macdonald, were to remain at the 
mercy of the Soviets, a Council was summoned at Windsor 
(astle, and the following decree, placing an embargo on 
Russian goods, was announced on April 20th for April 26th :— 
Butter. 
Wheat in grain. 
Barley in grain. 
Oats in grain. 
Maize in grain. 
Poultry and game. 
Cotton raw (including unmanufactured cotton waste and unbleached 
cotton linters). 
Petroleum oils. 
Wood and timber, hewn, sawn, planed or dressed (including pitprops, 
pitwood, staves and sleepers). 
Articles manufactured wholly or partly of wood and timber, namely :— 
Plywood ; 
Builders’ woodwork (including window-frames, doors, gates, etc., 
and parts thereof). 
The Government had been given power to issue this embargo 
by a vote of the House of Commons on April 6th, after strong 
pleas from Sir John Simon and Mr. Runciman, who stressed 
the British Government’s special responsibility for the fate 
of these men saying, truly, that the Government had 
encouraged this Russian trade in every way. In contrast to 
Mr. Runciman, the Manchester Guardian, which objects 
strongly to the Government’s efforts to save Macdonald and 
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Thornton, said, in a leader on April 20th: “...In 
any case the risk is one taken openly by firms trading with 
Russia.” (Our italics.) While the Chairman of the In- 
dependent Labour Party, Mr. Brockway, at Derby on April 
April 17th said: “... . we will make i perfectly clear that 
(in case of war) we stand openly with Russia against our own 
Government”? [our italics], and a resolution to agitate for a 
general strike to restrain the British Government in that 
event was carried unanimously. 


Ar the time of writing that is where we stand. The 
‘“‘ deported ’’ engineers, Messrs. Monkhouse, Cushny, Nord- 
wall, and the “ Not guilty”? Mr. Gregory, have 
reached home. Messrs. Thornton and Mac- 
donald have disappeared from view in the ghastly recesses 
of Sokolniki Prison. Treatment in Russian prisons has 
been described by Professor Tchernavin, who himself 
experienced it in 1930-31, and who only escaped last year. 
He wrote to the 7'%imes on April 18 as follows :— 


Suspense 


“Prisoners who were in the same cell with me had the following 
measures applied to them in order to wring ‘ confessions ’ from them: 
(1) ‘ Standing ’"—the prisoner was made to stand without food or drink 
or sleep for as long as six days and nights ; (2) ‘ the cold punishment 
cell,’ where the windows were kept open in winter and the prisoner 
was undressed ; (3) ‘the wet punishment cell,’ where the floor was 
covered with water to the depth of 6 in. to 10 in., where there were 
no sanitary arrangements whatever and no bed—only a narrow bench 
to sit on; (4) the ‘crowded cell ’—as many as 300 people, men and 
women, were so crowded together that they had to stand closely pressed 
against one another ; the room was kept very hot and they were for- 
bidden to sit or lie down. Few could endure more than six days of 
this ; (5) ‘ conveyer ’—the accused were made to run, 40 people at a 
time, in procession from storey to storey, from room to room, until 
they signed what was required of them or fell down senseless. Cases 
of death, suicide, and madness among prisoners awaiting trial are very 
frequent.” 


Though he describes the accused, there is no reason to believe 
that the condemned are better treated. Comment can add 
nothing to his statement. In this number we print a moving 
account of a visit to a Russian prison. The scene was not 
the Lubyanka, but the Butyrki. The methods are the same. 
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THE embargo declared by the British Government on about 
80 per cent. of Russian imports will take effect while we are 
in the press. The Soviet Government has 
declared a counter-embargo on all our goods 
and a boycott of our shipping and ports. It 
may be as well, therefore, to consider the value of the trade 
on both sides. There was an admirable précis in The Times 
on April 20 giving a brief account of the goods which have 
passed between us and Russia and the methods of payment 
of both countries :— 

“Russian imports from this country during 1931 and 1932 were 
of the values of £7,291,319 and £9,274,534, respectively. The balance 
of trade between the two countries was . . . greatly in favour of Russia. 
Taking the 1931 figures, which are the latest complete returns as yet 
available, the total value of the imports from the Soviet Union to 
Great Britain which would have been prohibited had the embargo been 
in force last year would have amounted to £25,104,022. On a com- 
parative basis it may be estimated that, on the 1932 returns, about 
£16,000,000 worth of Soviet imports will be prohibited under the 
embargo—a serious loss to Russian trade.” 

The Muscovite press, both that printed in Russia and England, 
has attempted to prove that this proclamation of an embargo 
will be a severe blow to British trade. The answer to this is 
that while we pay Russia cash she does not use that credit to 
buy goods here. It is transferred to America and Germany 
and other countries, for the purchase of goods in those 
countries. For the goods we send Russia she exacts eighteen 
months’ credit, and we see, by her recent performances with 
the Metropolitan-Vickers Company, to which concern she 
owes a million and a half sterling, how precarious such pay- 
ments are. One great advantage has already been reaped 
by the action of the Government. The diplomatic immunity 
granted to the trade Soviet officials, by the terms of the 
Anglo-Russian trade agreement, has been withdrawn, and 
Messrs. Uzersky, Kharitonoff and Bessenoff have retired to 
Russia. Whatever happens in the future it is understood 
that this privilege of immunity has been withdrawn 
permanently. 


Our Trade 


with Russia 


Durine the end of March and the first three weeks of April 
Herr Hitler, the German Chancellor, and his colleagues 
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strengthened their grip on the machinery of government 
all over Germany. They now hold, with the acquiescence 
of the German people, who had made no effort 
to work the now defunct Weimar Constitution, 
all the political powers in the Reich in their hands. The 
despotism is complete. They have proceeded with great 
energy to incarcerate all those who have, at any time, 
expressed opinions contrary to Nazi views, and it may now 
be said that known German Communists are probably all 
rounded up and in concentration camps. The Nazi action 
which has caused the greatest stir outside Germany is that 
taken against the Jews. Jewish officials and doctors in state 
hospitals have been dismissed, Jewish lawyers have been dis- 
barred by the hundred, a boycott of one day was declared 
against Jewish shops, and Jews all over Germany have been 
exposed to very rough treatment by both Government and 
Nazi police, many men, and some women, being beaten and 
otherwise brutalized. Jews were reported at one time to be 
flying across the German frontier in every direction. Certain 
very arbitrary acts were much advertised. Professor Einstein, 
who, as the head of an international, juvenile, pacifist organiza- 
tion, is very suspect in German eyes, had his banking account 
seized. He has since renounced his German nationality, 
and has accepted a professorship in Paris. All April the news- 
papers were full of stories of raids and like actions. Jews 
in England held demonstrations supported by pro-German 
Gentiles, the Liberal press filled columns with protests from 
those who have hitherto been loud in praise of German culture, 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain intimated that he really would 
have to withdraw his esteem from the Germans if they con- 
tinued to disappoint his view of them, while the British lawn 
tennis world has been shocked by the elimination of Doctor 
Prenn from the German Davis Cup team, on account of his 
Jewish origin. 


In Germany 


Many Pacifists wrote to the papers expressing shock and sur- 
prise at this anti-Jewish movement, thus showing how wilfully, 
ignorant they are to lessons of history. It 
is true that nothing in the way of human folly 
ought ever to surprise one, but the attitude 
of these people, and of their organ, the Manchester Guardian 
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has been really astonishing. The Germans have not changed. 
They have always been the same. They have acted brutally 
when it suited them, and they have always oppressed when- 
ever it appeared safe to do so. In France in 1870, in China 
in 1900, in their Colonial war in South Africa, they fought 
like Attila and his Huns, knowing no mercy, and they were 
proud to behave as they did, and boasted of their cruelties. 
In 1914, confident of victory in the face of unprepared France 
and unarmed England, the German army exhibited such 
revolting savagery to the French and Belgian civilian popula- 
tion, and to prisoners and captives, that a British commission 
of enquiry, held in 1915, under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Bryce, and consisting largely of Liberals and lawyers friendly 
to Germany, after taking the most painstaking trouble to sift 
evidence, and being really anxious to clear the Germans from 
the terrible accusations brought against them, was obliged 
to find as follows :— 

It is proved :— 

1. That there were in many parts of Belgium deliberate and 
systematically organised massacres of the civil population, accom- 
panied by many isolated murders and other outrages. 

2. That in the conduct of the war generally innocent civilians, both 
men and women, were murdered in large numbers, women violated 
and children murdered. 

3. That looting, house-burning and the wanton destruction of 
property was ordered . . . by the officers of the German Army... 
being, indeed, part of a system of general terrorisation. 

4. That the rules and usages of war were frequently broken . . . 
by the using of civilians, including women and children, as a shield 
for advancing forces exposed to fire... . Murder, lust and pillage 
prevailed over many parts of Belgium on a scale unparalleled in any 
war between civilised nations during the last three centuries. (Our italics.) 


THE signatories were, several of them, what we may venture 
to call Manchester Guardianites, men who would much rather 

not have had to realize that such savagery 
an eee existed in the world, still less in highly educated 
Germany. They reported as they did only because they could 
not, in truth and honour, report differently. The report 
surprised no one who had read the history of the German 
campaigns, but why are we now to be so very shocked at the 
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brutality with which the Jews are treated ? Why should the 
minor brutalities of 1933 be so upsetting, when we all know 
of the major savageries of 1914-1918 ? Why should we expect 
the Germans to behave differently now, all of a sudden ? 
They were, and are, a brutal people. The folly of certain of 
our politicians and publicists in believing that they had entirely 
changed may be partly to blame for the surprise felt by those 
who have no memories, but surely our Liberals cannot have 
forgotten the war or the Bryce Committee ! One thing really 
is comic—and instructive. This same Manchester Guardian, 
a paper that worked for Germany, in season and out of season, 
both before the war and since the war, has now been banned 
from that country. Sir Austen Chamberlain, whose efforts 
since the war, at Locarno and elsewhere, were evidence that 
he believed what the Germans said, instead of remembering 
what they did, is now being violently attacked in Germany, 
on the strength of a couple of mild speeches in remonstrance. 
The Jews, who appeared always ready to work for Germany’s 
interests, are being bullied unbearably. It would almost 
seem, we apologise for saying anything so dreadful, as though 
it did not pay to toady the Germans ? 


OnE thing is certain. The French and Belgian populations 
who were tortured and massacred in 1914 and 1915, the 
unfortunate Herreros who were practically 
exterminated, the Chinese who were upon the 
path of the German Expeditionary Force in 
1900, had no power of staying the march of these modern 
Huns, but the Jews can, if they hang together, apply a 
pressure which it would be difficult for Herr Hitler and his 
merry men to resist. If the Jewish finance houses of London, 
Paris and New York, they are all of German origin, stand by 
their own people, they can win for them not only tolerance 
in Germany, but more. Only they must be prepared to 
display as much zeal on behalf of their race and religion as 
they did in financing, with English and American money, the 
rebuilding of German factories and municipal offices. Millions 
were coaxed, after the war, out of British and American 
pockets, never to return, for the benefit of Germans, the inter- 
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mediaries chiefly being the Jewish finance houses of London 
and New York. It will be very interesting, for the Gentiles, 
to watch whether, when the protection of their own people 
is in question, as much energy will be displayed as during 
these (for us) disastrous financial operations. In the mean- 
time may we hope that our Jewish fellow citizens will remem- 
ber that they have always been well treated in this country, 
and that they have sometimes made us a poor return by placing 
German interests above British interests. Our German 
Jewish garrison had better think up another orientation of 
policy and one more in consonance with the way they have 
hitherto been welcomed in England. 


NoTHING has shown up the essential hypocrisy of the Liberal 
and Socialist parties more than their attitudes to the perse- 
cution of the Jews and the far greater savagery 
and persecution of the Russian Government. 
In a letter to the T'mes, published on April 17, 
Lord Selborne calls attention to the recent Socialist demon- 
stration, on behalf of the Jews, in the Albert Hall, and asked 
the following pertinent question :— 


“ But what about Russia and the happenings under the Lenin 
and Stalin Governments ? 

“The Hitler Government has been in power for not much more 
than a month, and the protest of the Labour Party has come promptly. 
It is about 15 years since the Lenin Government came first into power, 
and during those years there has been no ‘ political or civil liberty ’ in 
Russia, and the ruthless record of ‘arbitrary arrest, ill-treatment, 
torture and murder of political opponents’ under Lenin and Stalin 
has probably not been surpassed in history. But, so far as I know, 
the Labour Party and the T.U.C. General Council have never held 
an official meeting at the Albert Hall or anywhere else to protest 
against these happenings in Russia. Why not? Was there ever such 
a case of straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel ?” 


We shall be surprised if he gets any answer. On April 3 the 
Manchester Guardian devoted its first leader to an impassioned 
appeal to the National Government to open the gates of 
England to the Jews, and its second leader to a minimising 
article on the trial of the six British engineers in Moscow. 
In this latter case it wished the Government not to intervene. 
The fifteen years of Soviet cruelty and tyranny, latterly so 
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well reported by their Moscow correspondent, have evidently 
not yet reached the mind of the Editor. The defence of 
Soviet methods made by Sir Stafford Cripps, Mr. Maxton and 
other Socialists on April 5 in the House of Commons was 
nothing short of disgraceful, while the egregious Mr. Mander 
showed himself the enemy of his fellow countrymen wherever 
they may be. 


THE most interesting debates of the session have un- 
doubtedly been those on India. The last series went 
: on for three days in each House, and the 
en speaking reached a high level. Those who 
wish to preserve India within the British 

Empire decided not to challenge the formation of a Select 
Committee of both Houses, which has now been set up to 
consider the proposals for a new Indian Constitution. Some 
sharp practice was displayed by the Secretary of State, who 
gave Parliament pledges which appeared to mean that 
the Select Committee would be a free and unpledged body. 
On the strength of this the motion to set it up was not resisted, 
but when the names of those who are to serve were announced, 
it was seen that the Committee was, in fact, packed with 
pledged individuals. The debates were preceded by the 
issue of a White Paper showing the Government proposals, 
which were summarised very briefly in these pages in the 
April issue. Where the suggestions for a remodelled Indian 
constitution are clear they are bad, and the proposal to 
Federate India at the start is disastrous. The White Paper 
is obscure on many points. The proposals, no doubt, include 
a mass of “‘ Safeguards,” but Indian politicians have declared 
a war on these, and once there was an elected parliament 
such matters would go the way of the Irish safeguards, unless 
we were prepared to reconquer India. We shall not be 
challenged when we say that all the arguments for abdicating 
our responsibilities in India were formerly used about Ireland, 
and we have only to look across St. George’s Channel to see 
how much such arguments are worth. That Mr. MacDonald, 
who is a declared Internationalist, should wish to deprive us 
of our Indian Empire, and plunge that great country into 
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chaos, is easy enough to understand, but why should his 
Conservative colleagues join in this work of destruction ? 
The old wheeze about preserving the National Government 
at all costs, for fear of something worse in the shape of Mr. 
Lloyd George or Mr. Churchill really won’t do. No one is 
taken in by this hoary mistatement. Ministers and members 
who rely on such twaddle will come to ignominy at the polls. 
It may be worth while here to count up the forces as shown 
in the recent debates. The Conservatives outside Parliament 
are overwhelmingly in favour of retaining our hold on India. 
But inside the Commons the Whips still have great power, 
and evidently very little political prescience. 


THE Indian debate in the House of Commons was proceeding 
as we went to press last month. It was notable for many 
; remarkable speeches urging the Government 
bry Side? £0 consider what they were doing. They came 
from Sir Reginald Craddock, who has lifelong 

Indian experience, and who described the period of humiliation 
under the Irwin-Gandhi regime ; Mr. Hales, who asked whether 
western democracy was “such a success that we want to 
apply it to an Oriental race ?”’ ; Sir Alfred Knox, who knows 
India intimately, and who described the reaction of British 
Civil Servants in India to the proposals; Mr. Cadogan, a 
member of the Simon Commission, who said that the Com- 
missioners only signed the report on condition “ that the 
Government at the centre should remain unitary.’’ On the 
first day, besides the above speakers. Lord Wolmer made a 
very strong speech, not only on the Indian proposals, but on 
Mr. Baldwin’s lack of Conservative principles. Lord Wolmer 
riddled the proposed scheme, which, as any candid person 
may see, is unworkable, and is probably not intended by its 
authors to work. The second day Sir Robert Horne took 
up the tale of warnings, followed by Colonel Goodman, Colonel 
Wedgewood, Lord Knebworth and Mr. Atkinson, who pointed 
out that Gandhi’s caste, the moneylending caste, is only 
prevented by English rule from foreclosing on the land they 
have lent money on and thus ruining the Ryots. He was 
followed by Sir Joseph Nall, Mr. Winston Churchill, Sir Walter 
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Smiles, who brought the House back to facts after a knock- 
about turn and a Socialist oration. The Duchess of Atholl 
came next, followed by Major Courtauld and Sir Henry Page 
Croft. Now all these people, in varying degrees, expressed 
their doubts of the wisdom of the Government proposals, 
Support on the other hand was drawn from Socialist and 
Liberal disruptionists, for, needless to say, the Maxtons and 
Samuels, the Lansburys and Atlees, all want to jettison 
India in the sacred name of the ballot box. The most notable 
speech for the Government was made at the beginning of the 
debate by Sir Samuel Hoare, and the most remarkable thing 
he said was at the beginning of his speech :— 

“On the day that I went to the India Office I realised that most of 
the problems with which I was faced were almost insoluble. I realised 
that questions connected with the Indian Constitution were certain 
to excite controversy in India. I realised that they were equally 
certain to start political controversy . . . at home.” (Our italics.) 

We may be content to leave this statement as it stands. 
Comment is superfluous. Sir Samuel Hoare would be well 
advised to cease to cut figures on the Indian rink. He does 
these better on the ice. The strangest praise ever given to 
any public man was given to the Indian Secretary by the 
Times on March 30, when our contemporary described him 
as “‘a politician . . . with his feet and ears unusually close 
to the ground.” Even a professional contortionist would 
find the attitude suggested difficult to attain. 


THE House of Lords also debated for three days, starting on 
April 4. The weight of those who know about India here, 

as well as in the Commons, was against the 
Steak Up. proposals in the White Paper. The Govern- 

ment were supported by the Socialist and 
Liberal peers. They were warned, on the other hand, by the 
former Indian Governors, Lord Lytton, Lord Ampthill, Lord 
Zetland and Lord Lloyd; by a former Indian Viceroy, Lord 
Hardinge, and a former Indian Secretary of State, Lord 
Midleton ; by Lord Burnham, a member of the Simon Com- 
mission. They had, on the other hand, the support of the 
former Liberal Viceroy, Lord Reading, and of Lord Lamington, 
a former governor. Lord Irwin, the last Viceroy, who is now 
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a member of Mr. MacDonald’s Government, wound up for the 
Government. We have no space, and our readers would 
have no patience, for a detailed account of the debate, but 
we propose to quote one or two passages from outstanding 
speeches—Lord Salisbury’s, Lord Lloyd’s for the Imperial ; 
and Lord Irwin’s for the Government policy. The two 
points of view are clearly shown, and our readers will have no 
difficulty in seeing which is the wiser. Lord Salisbury 
spoke the second day. He answered the Lord Chancellor’s, 
Lord Sankey’s, speech, in which an analogy had been drawn 
between the proposed hot-press Indian Constitution and 


the British Constitution :— 

“There is no analogy,” said Lord Salisbury. ‘‘ The British Con- 
stitution has been built up gradually through a thousand years, stone 
upon stone, step upon step, precedent upon precedent .. . this 
Indian Constitution is purely artificial.” 

He might have said that our own building had been done by 
ourselves, it was not imposed from without. At the end 
of a most eloquent and searching speech Lord Salisbury 
said :-— 

“Let us not be misled by phrases or by facile optimism. . . 
Depend upon it, just as those who were responsible for the Irish Treaty 
and the loss of Ireland will never be forgiven by this country, so will 
those who lose India never be forgiven.” 

What, exclaimed the speaker, was it that the Conservatives 
had said about Ireland, and what did the Liberals say? Here 
Lord Salisbury addressed himself to the Liberal benches :— 

“ Our opponents said, ‘if we pass Home Rule there will be union 
of hearts.’ We said, ‘there will be separation.’ Which was right, 
my Lords ?”’ 

And with the humiliating Irish debacle constantly in our 
minds, Conservatives say to Mr. Baldwin and the other 
so-called Conservative Ministers, “ cease to support the dis- 
ruption of our Empire, or have the honesty to own that you 
have changed your labels.’ 


No greater contrast in public life can be imagined than that 
which exists between Lord Lloyd and Lord Irwin. Both 
are old Etonians and university trained. Both 
have sat in the House of Commons as Con- 
servatives, both left party politics in order 
to take posts in India, Lord Lloyd as a provincial governor, 
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Lord Irwin as Viceroy. Both are men of great personal 
bravery, but there the resemblance ends, for Lord Lloyd is 
tenacious of his well-digested political theories. He is a 
thoughtful and instructed Imperialist, and he has besides his 
great physical courage, great natural ardour of disposition. 
He is, in addition, a first-rate administrator. Lord Irwin 
is a man of culture and charm, content to accept the politics 
he was bred to. He does not appear to hold to any guiding 
principle in statecraft. He was a disastrous Viceroy for this 
reason, encouraging disorder by hesitation and failing con- 
tinually to understand the issues he was dealing with. He 
was, in fact, unable to understand the East, and was not 
humble enough—while h¢ was in India—to be guided by 
those who did. He was perpetually “had” by the artful 
Indians, and never appeared to see beyond the Gandhis 
or the Saprus to the heart of any Indian problem, nor could 
he learn from experience. He went on believing what was 
said to him by untrustworthy people to the end. He still 
believes them. 


THE characters of both Lord Lloyd and Lord Irwin came 
out clearly in the Indian debate. Lord Lloyd brushed away 
unrealities and got down to practical matters 
all the time. 


“It is a perfect sham to tell people they have 
got self-government if they have not got the police or army under 
their control, and yet there is no reality in self-government without 
that transfer, and there is no security for anybody if you make it” (our 
italics). 

And he instanced the illusion of self-government in Egypt, 
Iraq, Turkey, Persia. 


“ In each one of these countries . . . there is nothing but a travesty 
of Parliamentary Government . .. they are cloaks for autocracy.” 


Then 230 million ryots are to be handed over to an Indian 
Minister, according to Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement. Lord 
Lloyd is immensely concerned for these poor people, as well he 
may be, for when the Gandhis and Saprus get them who will 
look after their interests ? They will get no water and not much 
else. “‘ Is there to be no safeguard,” he said, “‘ for the masses 
of the people ?”’ We hope his speech, and Lord Irwin’s, will 
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be reprinted in one pamphlet, for the whole British Indian 
question lies before us in these two utterances of the pro- 
tagonists of different policies. Our credit depends upon 
whether we rely on the man who sees, and can do, or the man 
who dreams and vaguely hopes. The Readings and the 
Ponsonbys are nothing—such men have always existed. 
They have no influence. The danger lies in the men like 
Lord Irwin, who are worthy, upright, and always wrong. 


Lorp IRwIn wound up for the Government. He thought 
that people who feared the “ problem at the centre (were) 
lei very much like children who were afraid of 
“_ —" $ the dark. ...” And here followed a state- 
ment so curious and so revealing of character 
that we must quote it at some length. Before he went to 
India, Lord Irwin told the House, he had employed his energies 
in resisting Home Rule for Ireland :— 

“TI spent weary days and nights resisting those claims to self- 
government. ... ‘Later on’ I had the great advantage and the 
great privilege of serving my noviciate in Government under Mr. 
Churchill, and the value of that apprenticeship, I have no doubt, was in 
no way impaired by the fact that it happened to overlap the period during 
which he was taking so prominent a part in the Irish Treaty, which seemed 
to me in those days a direct contradiction of everything I had been elected 
to oppose. At all events I only tell your Lordships those few sentences 
of biography to show I went to India at least with an equal disposition 
in favour of either accepting or opposing Indian claims.” (Our italics.) 

Now that is one of the most remarkable utterances ever made 
in Parliament. Because Lord Irwin, who was a Conservative 
serving in a Coalition Government (observe the poison 
working !) saw Mr. Churchill (who was then a Liberal and a 
Home Ruler) assist to bring about the disastrous treaty of 
1921, he, a Conservative, who should have resigned sooner 
than admit Home Rule, went to India completely unsettled 
in his mind about the relations between England and her 
Eastern Empire. And this is the man who has been allowed 
to shape the Indian policy of the Government. One more 
quotation and we shall have shown Lord Irwin’s position 
sufficiently. With the example of South Africa and Ireland 
constantly before us, Lord Irwin manages to say, as a re- 
assurance to the British :— 
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““T do not believe that the Governor-General will often find himself 
compelled to exercise his powers.” 

Perhaps not, but this would only be because he was afraid ; 
and— 

“TI do not for one moment believe that the Indians will desire to 
invade any of the special purposes for which the Governor-General 
is given special responsibility. I do not believe that Indians at the centre 
will want to see Indian credit damaged, or India inadequately defended, 
or minorities disturbed and the like” (our italics). 

This in the face of the announcements of the Patels and the 
Saprus is an amazing statement. It finally condemns Lord 
Irwin’s judgment. 


On April 10 the Select Committee of both Houses was ap- 
pointed. It consists of 32 members, 16 from each House. 
Those in Parliament, who watch over Indian 
interests, had not opposed the formation of 
this Select Committee, but when its com- 
position was announced, and it was seen that it was packed 
with Cabinet Ministers and place-men, it was decided to 
challenge the matter in the Commons. Lord Lloyd, Lord 
Wolmer, Sir Henry Page Croft and Mr. Churchill had refused 
to serve on account of the very few members chosen who 
dissent from the policy of jettisoning India. If, they felt, 
from the House of Commons only three, and from the House 
of Lords only four, out of 32, were to represent the view of the 
necessity for maintaining the Indian connection, they would 
be in a hopeless minority all the time, because the Ministers, 
and the place-men who toady them, will be solid for the Irwin- 
Gandhi policy. Sir Henry Page Croft, who may not be so 
good a contortionist as Sir Samuel Hoare (see Times, March 
30), told the Government that in the country Conservatives 
were against this Indian policy. Lord Wolmer went further 
and warned them that they could not count upon the Con- 
servatives in the House of Commons. The subsequent 
division showed he was right, for 82 Conservatives voted against 
the Government. This would have been a much larger 
number but for the fact that the Socialists (was this perhaps 
the result of a Conservative whip’s intrigue ?) voted against 
the Government, and Conservatives dislike being in the same 
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lobby with them. But if the bulk of the Conservatives did 
not vote against the Government and their packed Com- 
mittee, they refused to vote for them. The bulk of the 
Conservative members walked out. The Government’s 
majority of 91 was composed of Ministers, place-men and 
Liberals, not a very secure foundation for the building of a 
“New Constitution.” As we have often said before, this is 
going to be a soldier’s battle, and for this initial success we 
are indebted to the untiring efforts of Sir Alfred Knox, Sir 
Reginald Craddock, backed by Sir Henry Page Croft, Colonel 
Gretton and other patriots. We hope that the work they 
have done so admirably in Parliament will now be carried on 
in the constituencies. There was every sign during April 
that this was so. 


OuR newspapers have not given us any real idea of the alarm 
in France caused by Mr. MacDonald’s recent performances in 

Geneva and Rome. A perusal of French 
— ed papers, however, shows clearly what is thought. 

French people believe that the British Prime 
Minister is actuated, in matters of foreign policy, chiefly by 
his sympathy for German aspirations. As Germany, whether 
under Streseman, Briining or Hitler, aspires to the hegemony 
of Europe and the repossession of the Polish, Danish and 
French provinces, and all her former colonies elsewhere, Mr. 
MacDonald must, say our neighbours, therefore be anti- 
French. We believe this not to be the case. The British 
Premier is an internationalist and a pacifist. He is not 
anti-French except in so far as the strength of France gives 
strength to England. He is pro-German chiefly because 
Germany has fought an unsuccessful war against the British 
Empire. He was pro-Russian at one time because Russia 
went out of the war and let down the allied cause. Mr. 
MacDonald plays the German game against France because 
England and France were allies and have many interests in 
common. It is not a pretty or a patriotic point of view, but 
it is Mr. MacDonald’s. We must remember that when his 
country was involved in her greatest struggle for existence 
Mr. MacDonald, with others, founded the No Conscription 
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Fellowship, which, if it had been a successful movement, 
would have given victory to the Germans. Further, when 
in 1917, he signed the Leeds Manifesto, he endeavoured to 
foment a revolution in England, which would have wrecked 
the British war effort. In those days he had not been in 
office. Now he looks at life and politics from a different 
angle, but he has never yet recanted his war-time views, and 
all that the public in France or in England know is that his 
intervention in Foreign Affairs has always coincided with 
sets back in allied interests. It may be cold comfort to the 
French to be told that Mr. MacDonald is only aiming his 
shafts indirectly at them, but we believe this to be the case. 


THE Four Power Pact has gone the way of all such ill-con- 
sidered matters. It was certain not to survive the announce- 
ment of its existence. The moment the Little 
oe Power Fntente, now a solid allied bloc, realised what 
had gone on in Rome, they sent Monsieur 
Titulescu to remonstrate against the plan in London and 
Paris. Monsieur Titulescu informed Monsieur Paul Boncour, 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, and our own Sir 
John Simon, that the countries of Eastern Europe are not 
prepared to see the treaties, on which their whole existence 
depends, revised. They are not prepared, either, to embark 
upon the series of wars which their revision would entail, 
and they are not prepared to see Germany in her old position. 
One benefit to Europe has come out of the violence of the 
recent Jewish persecution. The Hitlerites have unmasked 
the German people, and those who could see no barbarities 
in the war now realise what Germanism means. Mr. Mac- 
Donald may still be prepared to work for “the King of 
Prussia,” but his fellow countrymen will not be inclined to 
endorse his actions. Monsieur Chaumeix, the Editor of the 
Debats, in speaking of Mr. MacDonald’s Roman exploits, 
said, on April 3 :— 
“The most recent British propositions are unacceptable. . . . They 
consist all the time of an effort to drag France into a negotiation where 


. she is to be used as an instrument of the great nations against 
the little nations, whose rights she should defend. What a mission!” 


And M. Chaumiex quotes Montalembert’s saying: “Jl y a 
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quelque chose de pire que le bourreau, c’est son valet.” Our 
Mr. MacDonald is thought by the French to have filled the 
office of executioner’s mate. We say, with M. Chaumiex, 
what a mission for the British Prime Minister, representative 
of a powerful and proud country! When our French friends, 
those gallant allies of the most testing period of our whole 
history, see that we put up with such a representative, how 
can they fail to be alarmed? But they will understand, 
they who have suffered greater losses than we did, when we 
say to them that a whole generation was wiped out. We lost 
a million of our best, and as we did not apply conscription 
for the first two years of the war, the very cream of our youth 
was killed. We were left with the embusqués, those who had 
no courage and less patriotism, whose influence on politics 
since the war has been great. But the new generation, the 
men now under thirty, are all right. They will get us back to 
the path of sane and honourable policy. MacDonaldism is 
not eternal, the awakening is near. Let France believe, and 
hope, as we do! 


THE strange case of the “ Officer in the Tower” came to an 
end on April 13, when Lieutenant Norman Baillie-Stewart, 
. , of the Seaforth Highlanders, was cashiered and 
or * sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. The 
punishment is severe, but no one who followed 

the case can fail to note that it was strictly just. In no 
other country would an officer, guilty of the crimes proved 
against the prisoner, have escaped so lightly. Lieutenant 
Baillie-Stewart was convicted of “ obtaining, collecting and 
communicating information which might be useful to an 
enemy for a purpose prejudicial to the interests of the State.” 
In many countries life-long detention in a fortress would 
have been his fate. In de-civilized countries like Russia, 
and possibly in Germany, an officer who sold his country’s 
military secrets for money, would suffer death. There has been, 
in the annals of the British Army, no case parallel to this one, 
nor would this young man, perhaps, have done what he did 
in another age than ours. His defence (that he had taken 
money from a woman he was not in love with for acting as her 
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lover) showed that he had no sense of personal honour, for 
what he acknowledged, though unpunishable by law, was 
almost more repulsive than the crime he committed. He has 
evidently no sense of morality, and this, in these days, is 
sometimes due to the licence, both written and spoken of our 
times, on grave moral questions. We allow certain organs of 
the Press to “ feature’ sex looseness, as if monogamy had 
ceased to exist, and as though our young people were poly- 
gamists and polyandrists both before and after marriage. 
We allow other newspapers to urge in season and out of season 
the abandonment of all patriotism. The utility of the Army, 
the Navy and the Air Force is decried by these publications. 
Military honour is sneered at, soldierly virtues are despised. 
In all this loud-mouthed belittlement of manly virtue and 
honourable patriotism the “intelligentsia,” that hybrid by 
Scholarship, out of Lack of Judgment, leads, thus giving an 
air of culture to what is actually purely base. Can we be 
surprised that the morally weak lose their way? This is 
probably what has happened to the unfortunate Baillie- 
Stewart. Last year we saw other evidence of the same cor- 
ruption, taking a different form in a sensational murder trial. 
Those who create the evil are evidently more guilty morally 
than those who are punished, but there is, apparently, no 
way of reaching them. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes as follows :—The heavy losses of 
capital and income by shareholders in public limited com- 
panies of late years, largely through weak 
company laws and excessive taxation, shows 
the necessity for drastic remedies to restore 
confidence. The big increase of bank deposits indicates that 
many prefer to keep their capital intact and free in the banks, 
saving income tax and surtax through not investing. Money 
saved is money earned. Capital losses have in many cases 
exceeded dividends received on which taxation has been paid. 
Security for capital is of vital importance, otherwise what is 
the use of investing it. The Government should “ concentrate 
on the things that matter,” to get rid of the prolonged in- 
dustrial stagnation and unemployment by reforms in the 
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taxation system, confining taxes to genuine profits, preferably 
on dividends. Larger depreciation allowances for wear, 
tear and obsolescence are necessary before tax assessments 
are made on industries, including shipping. Profits, necessary 
for adequate reserves, should be free of taxation, forming an 
insurance fund to support share values and capital security. 
The company laws require strengthening, which can be done 
without detriment to sound, honest, and well-managed 
companies or their directors. The present burdens, with 
Government stamp duties on new capital issues, create heavy 
preliminary expenses of dead capital usually paid off out of 
revenue. No one who has not been the director of a company 
has any idea of the way in which industry is ground into the 
dust by Government exactions. There is a great deal in 
what our correspondent says, and we commend the subject 
to our readers. 


NEWSPAPERS and letters from South Africa do not reflect 
the messages of joy over the Coalition sent to London at 
anne the end of March and the beginning of April 
o> by Reuter and the Special Correspondents, 
probably because these various agencies mainly 

reported the speeches made by the coalescing leaders, or quoted 
the English mug-wump press. The tone of the British is 
very despondent. They have been let down once more 
and they know it. General Smuts with five colleagues—nearly 
all Dutch—joins General Hertzog. There is no programme, 
but General Hertzog has made stiff terms. The aspirations 
of Natal to her former good government have been completely 
dished, and the British elsewhere know that South Africa 
will sink more and more into the Krugerism which is all that 
the Boer can offer as a Government. General Smuts has no 
objection to this. He fought gallantly for three years to 
preserve it. He has been one of the instruments of restoring 
it, not only in the Transvaal, but all over what was formerly 
British South Africa. He has never been so violent a Nation- 
alist as General Hertzog, and he has no objection to such 
British colleagues as Mr. Duncan, who recently declared at a 
meeting in Johannesburg that he was “not British, but 
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South African.” But although General Smuts has worked 
for the Krugerism he fought for, he does not mind 
South Africa’s nominal connection with the Empire. As 
for General Hertzog, speaking to a meeting of his own sup- 
porters on the Rand, he based his defence of the Coalition on 
Boer racial grounds, “‘ There was a call for all Africanders to 
come together and join hands” (Daily Despatch, March 21), 
This means, as the newspaper we quote from says, that “ with 
the two African sections united, the British section in the 
Union will be in a permanent minority.” Yes, for this new 
Africander Bond is supported by newspapers, as well as 
individuals like Mr. Duncan, which are prepared to play the 
old Boer game. The remedy can only come from the South 
African British themselves. They must realise that this 
perpetual playing up to the old Dutch game will end in the 
extinction in the sub-continent of all that they hold dear. 
The flag is not only pieces of bunting sewn into a pattern, 
it is the symbol of justice, honesty and fair dealing; in 
other words, of British civilisation. Will not the English 
and Scotch who brought civilisation to the Cape now stand up 
and defend it? (Cape Times, please copy.) 


Ovr readers will not have forgotten that Liberia is one of 
the test cases of the efficiency and real humanitarianism of 
the League of Nations. In this African Re- 
public a few hundred thousand American 
negroes, with modern arms, torture and oppress 
a couple of million indigenous blacks. The League of 
Nations has been “ considering”? and “ deliberating ”’ and 
“referring” Liberian questions for over three years. The 
torture goes on. People are still being hung upside down 
over pepper fires until they die, and other cruelties, too 
revolting to quote, are practised. The proper thing, of 
course, would be for either France or England to take over 
the country and give it a decent Government, but owing to 
the existence of the League of Nations, of which Liberia is a 
member, no one can do this ; so the torturing goes on. Much 
our Sir Gilbert Murrays care. Now we are told (and by the 
Manchester Guardian! /) that America is getting disturbed 
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at the conditions, which are “ growing steadily worse.” 
Mr. Reber, the American member of the Liberian Inter- 
national Committee of the League of Nations, has been told 
to draw Lord Cecil’s attention to the facts, and to urge upon 
him the necessity for putting pressure on Liberia. It appears 
that the Liberian financial situation is now very bad. “ The 
natives are refusing to pay their taxes, and any who protest 
against the notorious misgovernment are deported into the 
interior without charge or trial.” Exactly as if they were 
in Moscow. The Liberian Government has now also com- 
mitted the faux pas of being rude to the American minister. 
President Roosevelt wants to know what Lord Cecil is going 
to do about it. Here comes the bonne bouche from the 
Manchester Guardian :— 

“* Among informed people here (London) there are some who think 
that if there is no change in the situation the Powers will be compelled, 
in the interests of the 2,000,000 suffering natives, to invite one of 
their members to assume some kind of mandate over Liberia.” 

In the brave days of good Queen Victoria we should have 
taken over the country years ago and saved thousands of 
lives, but this is a humanitarian age and the sufferings of 
natives (and Russians) cause no concern. 


WE are told that there is to be a scrutiny of the finances of 
the League of Nations, towards the upkeep of which the 

British Empire pays no less than one quarter 
oe of the whole. We hope that the centre of 

mischief kept up in London by the League 
may at least be closed. There are said to be some five or six 
highly-salaried employés whose business we cannot even 
guess. Surely all the foreign propaganda against British 
interests can be quite adequately carried on by the League 
of Nations Union? Mr. Vernon Bartlett is one of the heads 
of this London office, and his performances on the B.B.C. 
give the measure of his fitness for such work. That no 
advantage is gained by belonging to the League may be 
seen by the fact that the U.S.A. and Russia, neither of whom 
are members, have just as much power to create League 
interference and trouble at Geneva as any other country. 
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This fantastic device of President Wilson’s was dropped 
by his more practical fellow countrymen, but though they 
have proclaimed hands off for their own Continent, poor 
Europe has no Munro doctrine to save her from American 
interference, which has been constant since the war, and 
almost always directed against British interests. Japan 
has now definitely withdrawn from the League, but she is, 
we are told, to be invited to the Disarmament Conference! 
What a farce the whole thing is, and what an expensive farce 
for the British. No other country even pretends to believe 
in the League’s power for peace, they all merely use it for 
their own national advantages. Herr von Kihlmann, in 
his Thoughts on Germany, published last year, spoke candidly 
on the German attitude :— 

“ Broadly speaking, for a state like Germany, with a long list of 
claims and protests, if the consequences of the late war are to be made 
more or less bearable, the advantages of the League of Nations appear 
to outweigh its disadvantages.” 

Exactly so. It has been used by Germany as a means of 
recovery by intrigue what she lost by challenging Europe 
to ordeal by battle; and our public men have done all in 
their power to help her. They are now rather alarmed at 
the result of their actions, professing to be “ surprised” by 
German brutality. This really won’t wash. There is no 
mental change at all in Germany, only greater frankness, 
Colonel Wedgewood expressed his surprise in a letter to The 
Times on April 19th at the lack of protest from Germans at 
Nazi brutality. Did any German protest at the savage 
brutalities of Germany’s African or Chinese Campaigns, or 
against the German treatment of prisoners, or their brutalities 
in France and Belgium ? Of course not! 


PRESIDENT FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT has lost no time in getting 
to work upon the large scale problems in the U.S.A. Beer, 
of a mild type, is now available by law, and 
the sobriety of the nation is said already to 
have increased. The new President knows 
that his great influence will probably not outlast his first 
year of office, and he means to make the most of it. He 
neglects no arts of publicity. He speaks twice a week on the 
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wireless (he has, a correspondent tells us, a splendid radio 
voice), and, in very plain and unadorned language, he explains 
exactly the reason for each step he is taking with Congress 
and elsewhere. As one who is in a position to judge said 
recently, “‘ The American nation is living on Roosevelt.” 
Everyone in England will hope that his endeavour to bring 
order and prosperity back to America will succeed. Mr. 
Roosevelt took up his office in times of great difficulty, and 
all his straightforward courage and his immense energy will 
be wanted. It will be interesting to see whether, when the 
present crisis is wholly, or partially, surmounted, the Ameri- 
cans will want to put their house in order. Their system of 
government and their rules for the control of public finance 
are both bad, and would not be tolerated in any orderly 
European country, or any British Dominion. For example 
the New York Herald Tribune tells us that the Americans are 
beginning to discuss a financial reform adopted in England 
200 years ago, in 1707, by a standing order that the House of 
Commons would not consider any motion involving a charge 
upon the public resources unless recommended by the Crown 
(i.e., Government). The U.S.A. has no such rule, hence the 
scandals associated with Congress. The prosperity enjoyed 
during the last fifty years has blinded the citizens of the 
U.S.A. to the serious defects in their machinery. Will they 
now have a general overhaul ? 


Very few people read the Parliamentary debates. The 
newspapers do not publish them, except those portions which 
. refer to star turns, or some personal row be- 
ets Pa tween Members. At such times “scenes” 
are announced, or maybe we are treated to 

some brief utterance of a front bench speaker. The long 
debates, the exposition of opinion and of theory, which goes 
on daily and nightly in the non-stop performance staged by 
Members of Parliament is almost unknown to the general 
public, and quite ignored by them. The student of politics 
no doubt reads the speeches in Hansard, but he is a rare bird 
in these days, and the man in the street has ceased to expect 
much from Parliament. The plain man’s tendency is in fact 
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rather to ignore the Westminster mill, and to fail to realise 
how much, in spite of all the verbiage, is always going on, 
how perpetually national affairs are being tinkered with, or 
how much the tinkering will affect English life in the future, 
The last full-dress debate in the House of Commons before 
the Easter recess was on Unemployment. Unemployment 
figures are slowly dropping, but the main body of two and a 
half million unemployed is still idle. The Socialists, who 
lose no opportunity of exploiting this situation, brought the 
matter forward for discussion, this time with the effort to 
advertise the favourite Socialist remedy for putting the 
expenses of maintaining the unemployed wholly on the 
Exchequer. This has been conceded by the Government. 
The rates will be relieved at the expense of the taxes. This 
change-over has been supported from the overburdened black 
areas. Thus does the uneasy patient turn over in bed, 
striving to get relief from pain, first on one side then on the 
other. What the debate in the House of Commons clearly 
showed was that the nature of the unemployed problem is 
not yet really grasped, and that many of the causes of this 
great distress have not been understood. The Government 
have put thousands back to work owing to their Protection 
policy. There are still millions unemployed. Why? Where 
are we wrong ? In what way do our theories need revision ? 


OnE of the theories we have been brought up on is that if 
slum dwellers are turned out of their dirty, disreputable 
homes, and placed in well-built, clean houses, 
only so many to the acre, and with gas, 
electricity, water, etc., they will flourish. They 
may not like the change, but it must be “‘ good for them.” A 
recent report from Stockton-on-Tees shows that this need 
not be so. This report shows that health has deteriorated 
and mortality has risen sharply in the case of a new suburb 
in Stockton, and no doubt this is so in other districts. It is 
necessary to understand the economics of the slum dwellers’ 
life in order to understand why a removal to better sanitary 
surroundings should act deleteriously on the health of the 
family. This understanding exists among social workers, 
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but when they are the servants of the State or of a munici- 
pality they cannot make statements or run contrary to the 
fashionable ideas current among higher officials. There is, 
however, one body of experts who can, and do, speak of 
things as they find them. These are the officials of the Charity 
Organisation Society, and their work has a high value in 
consequence. A book has recently been published, The 
Nation’s Appeal to the Housewife, by the Rev. J. C. Pringle 
(Longman, 2s. 6d.), which is of absorbing interest. Mr. 
Pringle is the Secretary of the Charity Organisation Society, 
his knowledge of lower working class conditions here and 
abroad is invaluable, and in this book he concentrates the 
whole of his knowledge and his great wisdom into 170 pages. 
Here, if we look, we may find the key to many puzzles, and 
we may get a line on most of our troubles. The explanation 
of the Stockton-on-Tees mystery is set out here for all to 
read. The book was written before the report, but the 
account of the conditions of our slum population may be found 
in these pages. The account of these people shows that the 
money received by the man is hardly ever spent on his home. 
The woman pays for the food, clothes and rent, and whatever 
her husband (or children) are earning, she does it out of a 
small fixed sum, which is never increased in prosperous times, 
though it is cut down in bad times. 


WE quote Mr. Pringle :— 
“It was common on the Clyde before the War for boiler-makers 
to earn £8 in a week, and steel smelters as much as £10, 
The Real but to give their wives only a fixed 16s. a week to maintain 
Economics the household.” 
This figure is interesting because it shows that the Dole 
is generous in comparison with the wage earner. When 
wages are lost and the Dole is resorted to the un- 
employed man merely hands over to his wife a fraction of 
his dole as he formerly handed over a fraction of his earnings. 
This does not prevent him expecting the home to be kept up. 


‘The lordly male talks very big in the tavern . . . but when he is 
hungry he expects his wife to provide meals, whether he has given herany 
money or not, and he assumes that he has a home to go to, which means 
the rent paid. . . . Countless wives on countless occasions have kept, 
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and do keep, the rents paid up, and dinners on the tables of men whose 

earnings are irregular and whose extravagance is childish.” 
What happened at Stockton-on-Tees was that the men so little 
valued the improved accommodation, that they were not 
prepared to forgo a few of their pleasures in order to pay the 
increased rent. Social insurance, says Mr. Pringle, was 
introduced without adequate diagnosis. What happened ? 
wa The rapid use of the whole new avenues of 
expenditure all coming under the general designation of 
‘ pleasure,’ the cinema, the char-a-banc, the radio, dog-racing, 
the great post-war development of restaurants, of cigarette 
smoking, of dress in both sexes, and, not least, the maintenance 
of a huge consumption of alcohol, despite unheard of taxation 


upon it. . . . The consequence of omitting . . . diagnosis is 
that hundreds of millions designed to ‘ abolish destitution’ 
and ‘ charity’ . . . laid a tax burden of hundreds of millions 


on the industries by which Britain lived, and transferred 
that sum into the coffers of a whole new group of industries 
supplying pleasure.” 


Mr. PRINGLE’s theme is that the Mother pays. When 

extravagant schools, clinics, infirmaries are built, the mother 

pays through the non-employment of her man 
and through enhanced rates. She comes of 

a class that wants— 

. very much to roll along roads on rails or on wheels, to drink 
alcohol, smoke cigarettes, eat sweets, and look on at shows, and much 
less to live in roomy houses.” 

The men and the young people merely— 

““ want a place to sleep in, and in a lesser measure to eat in. Very few 
of them object to close sleeping quarters. They appreciate some space 
to keep clothes in, although many of them find it safer to leave them 
in the pawnship during the week.” 

The school fees for the unwanted and disliked schools are 

charged in the rent. If the rent is not paid the home is lost. 

The dreaded infirmaries and other institutions are paid for 

in the same way. Listen to Mr. Pringle’s evidence on what 

is thought of these :— 
“*T'll get you put away ’ is always a threat, and it is a companion 
to ‘Ill get you locked up.’ It is remarkable how little the people 
willingly take advantage of institutions... .” 
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One more quotation is all we have space for. It is “ an out- 
burst of feeling”? quoted by Mr. Pringle from one of the 
group of social workers he is connected with. ‘‘ Adminis- 
trators ... have thought along the lines of what ‘we’ 
are doing, can do, ought to do, for ‘them.’ To get one of 
‘them ’ out of his shabby little home in its grimy little alley, 
into a great big building full of lifts and lights and handsome 
decorations, gadgets of polished brass or chrome, vases of 
flowers, Swarming with starched nurses . . . that surely must 
be worth doing!” 

Perhaps the most comforting thought in this whole business 
is that our people have, so far, resisted institutionalism. 
But in the whole House of Commons debate there is not one 
inkling of the true facts of slum economics, and the “ drive ”’ 
against slums “will not help the housewife in the least,” 
rather the reverse. 


THE view that is put forward by Socialists in the House of 
Commons and elsewhere is that everything can be cured by 
money. “Give working people more money 
rte and all will be well.” A striking instance of 
this attitude of mind was exhibited during the 
recent debate by Mr. Maclean. Speaking of the Stockton- 
on-Tees report, he said :— 

** People in the municipal houses, after meeting the expense of rent, 
have not sufficient left to spend on food to maintain them in a standard 
of life to which human beings are entitled. That is one of the most 
damning indictments that have ever been made against any Government.” 
(Our italics.) 

“ Against any Government,” he says. Nothing about the 
wage-earners, who, even when they are earning high wages, 
hand over only a small portion of them to keep the home 
going. We should like to know what the takings of the 
Stockton-on-Tees cinemas and public-houses were. The fact 
is that in household matters our people have a very low stan- 
dard. This runs all through lower middle and working class 
life, even the better working people and those most anxious 
to do the best for their children having no idea how to feed 
them. It must be remembered that during the war, when 
wages soared and families earned big incomes, there was 
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very seldom any effort to improve living conditions. In 
the book we have referred to the following statement is 
made :— 


. ... the combined wages of some very ‘rough’ families often 
amount to a handsome income. . . . £500 a year often comes 
into households where there is hardly any furniture, where, oftener than 
not, there is not a farthing of cash in hand, or any provisions in the 
cupboard, while clothing suitable for special occasions is in the pawn 
shop.” 

The evidence Mr. Pringle has collected is not to be gainsaid. 

Here is a problem far removed from mere money want. It 

should be considered in the light, not of our ordinary statistics, 

but in that of the human beings whose needs are here shown 
to be different from those of another class. 


On Friday, April 7, Sir Reginald Craddock moved the reading 
of the Seditious and Blasphemous Teaching of Children Bill. 
This is a private member’s Bill and has no 
likelihood of becoming law. We are not 
now going to discuss the merits of this particular measure, 
only to call attention to some of the evidence given 
during the course of the Debate, to what is now being taught 
openly in schools, and even in some churches. The principle 
gone on is Lenin’s ‘‘ Hundreds of thousands of teachers 
constitute an apparatus that must push our work forward.” 

In the Daily Worker of January 9, 1931, an article, signed 
Kathleen Taylor, appeared containing the following passage : 


Our Little Lenins 


* During a struggle it is not difficult to mobilise masses of children. 
They must be organised on the basis of the schools, organised into 
children’s clubs, taught revolutionary songs to sing in the streets, sent 
on picket lines, agitate in the schools, and all sorts of propaganda and 
agitational methods developed and adapted to child’s mentality.” 


Some idea of the songs used is indicated by the following, 

taken from The People, July 2, 1932, sent by a correspondent 

who described a demonstration such as Kathleen Taylor 
evidently preconised :— 

“Tt is an unpleasant story, but the fact remains that a party of 

over 70 children, aged between three and 12 years, recently marched 


through London streets accompanied by men wearing red ties, singing 
in shrill voices the following disgusting doggerel :— 
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‘They have got the money, 

And we can’t get a bob. 

They tell us to love our Jesus Christ 
But there ain’t no blank, blank God.’ ” 


The Daily Worker has a Children’s Corner, and in its issue of 
September 1, 1932, it instructed children that the mention of 
King, Country, God and War should arouse suspicion. 
Teachers in the employment of the London County and other 
Councils are sometimes Communists. No wonder that they 
threaten the State in demanding the restoration of their cuts ! 


THE Duchess of Atholl, who spoke in favour of the Bill, said 
that much propaganda goes on by means of plays, of which 
she described some plots :— 
“‘T have here notes of another play of that kind 
acted by young children, a play situated in a school 
where children first recite, after the teacher, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
one child gets up and pulls it to pieces, being severely punished by the 
man teacher for his irreverence. The woman teacher then takes 
the class and makes the children read verses from the Gospels about 
the miracle of the loaves and fishes, and then the children pull that to 
pieces. There again that quite clearly savours of blasphemy. It is 
bound to be very severely felt by people who value the Christian 
religion and its teaching.” 


The Duchess ended her serious and well-documented speech by 
saying that the attack on religion is on the Jewish religion 
as well as the Christian faith. ‘‘I have seen leaflets ridi- 
culing the Jewish religion, which have been printed in Yiddish 
for distribution in the East End of London.” People have so 
little time nowadays for reading newspapers, so little leisure, 
that we may, in these foregoing episodes, have brought certain 
facts to notice that are very little known to ordinary educated 
English people. 


Child 
Corruption 


BreroreE Parliament rose for the recess Mr. Runciman an- 
nounced, in the House of Commons, that the Board of Trade 

had concluded agreements with Germany and 
a ; ae with the Scandinavian countries. Inthe course 
Agreements of his statement he indicated that certain 

concessions would have to be made by this 
country, and great alarm has been caused to the textile 
industries by a request from the Tariff Advisory Committee 
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to the Federation of Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association, for 
information as to the effect of the abolition of silk duties. 
The Times Nottingham correspondent reports that great 
apprehensions are felt by the industries that use silk and 
artificial silk yarns in consequence of this. A leading manu- 
facturer pointed out that even the existing duties do not 
protect against German and other Continental competition. 
He said :— 


“‘ Last month (March) we imported 93,510 dozen pairs of artificial 
silk stockings, 7,193 pairs of real silk stockings, and 3,171 dozen articles 
of silk and artificial silk underwear, representing a total value of over 
£70,000 for one month. Every one of those articles might have been 
made in this country.” 

All this pouring in of foreign silk and artificial silk goods has 
happened since the duty was reduced. Lace and fabric 
gloves are also suffering from the reduction of duty. Should 
the duties be abolished as suggested, ‘‘ thousands of employees 
would be thrown out of work. Colossal losses would fall 
immediately on firms which carry huge stocks. . . The worst 
results . . . would be the virtual annihilation of this branch 
of the hosiery industry.” Let us hope that Mr. Runciman 
will reconsider his plans. There is no reason why our country 
should make concessions to Germany that involve such loss 
of employment as the abolition of the silk duties would 
involve. 


On April 3 the summit of Mount Everest was first surmounted 
by both the aeroplanes of the Houston-Everest Expedition. 

It was with great rejoicing that the news of 
oaths their wonderful feat was received in England, 

and congratulations were showered on Lord 
Clydesdale, the leader of the expedition, and on those who 
accompanied him, while Lady Houston received the warm 
thanks of all who were glad to receive this new proof that 
British enterprise and British courage stand where they have 
always stood, in the front rank. The journey was not accom- 
plished without anxiety, and on their first flight the visibility 
was very low. The west wind, encountered near the summit, 
caused a loss of altitude, and the aeroplanes flew over the 
great mountain with only 100 ft. to spare. Fifteen minutes 
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were spent in flying at the colossal height of 31,000 ft. The 
photographer, Mr. Bonnett’s, oxygen pipe was broken at this 
altitude and he became faint and ill, but as soon as the fracture 
was noticed he resumed his duties, and was none the worse 
afterwards. Subsequent flights have, it is thought, given 
results of great value. An article appeared in the Saturday 
Review of April 8, in which Lady Houston herself gave an 
account of the inception of the scheme, and of how Lord 
Clydesdale came to find her and put before her his scheme of 
the flight. She hesitated, fearing the dangers of the ex- 
pedition, but the enthusiasm and confidence of the airman was 
contagious. She agreed to finance the expedition, and in a 
very characteristic passage she gave her reason for her 
action :— 

“TI want it to be thoroughly understood by everybody that the 
chief aim of the Marquis of Clydesdale and of myself in this adventure 
was to show India that we are not the degenerate race that its leaders 
represent Britons to be. India will now be forced to realise that the 
British lion is still full of pluck and courage, and this conquest of Everest 
is a splendid achievement that we Britishers and the people of India 


can be justly proud of. And I should like to see the Union Jack with 
‘Everest ’ written across it flying from every window both here and 


in India.” 
It is a fact that, unlike some of our rulers, Lady Houston 
thinks of her country all the time. 


Ir will be remembered that when Mr. Maxse died last year 
his family were asked what would be the memorial to him. 
The reply was given in these pages. It was 
that all efforts would be bent on keeping The 
National Review on the high patriotic plane 
on which he had placed and maintained it for nearly forty 
years. There was no “ Memorial Committee,” no writing 
round, no appeal to friends, nothing except the bare statement 
here and the endeavour to live up to the standard set for The 
National Review. Lady Houston, always foremost in 
encouragement to patriotic effort, gave a noble donation 
to the “Leo Maxse Memorial,” and this encourage- 
ment, added to Mr. Maxse’s own legacy, enabled us 
to reduce our price. Now another admirer of Mr. Maxse has 


In Memory of 
Leo Maxse 
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come forward with a cheque for a large sum, which will be 
placed, by his request, with the fund already formed by the 
legacy and Lady Houston’s gift. This donor is Mr. T. H, 
Whitehead, the distinguished banker, whose wide Far Eastern 
experience enables him to know the value of patriotism 
abroad as well as at home. It is difficult to adequately ex- 
press to such generous admirers of Mr. Maxse’s life-work how 
encouraged we are, or how grateful. The letter Mr. White- 
head writes contains a few sentences we venture to quote :— 

** Leo was first and foremost a consummate patriot ...a 
fearless but just publicist, and a sane prescient counsellor . . . 
For upwards of forty years his monthly episodes and writings 
brought fresh courage and zest into my life. Out of gratitude 
and esteem for his memory.” . .. And in order to “ keep 
alive and active true Conservative principles, coupled with 
the spirit of Lord Beaconsfield,’ Mr. Whitehead sends this 
gift. 


GERMANY AND TANGANYIKA 


As one of the conditions of peace, Germany surrendered her 
right, title and interest in all her oversea possessions, but 
German authors, journalists, lecturers, cartographers, and 
even travel agencies and manufacturers still insist on writing 
and speaking of Deutsch-Ostafrika when they mean Tan- 
ganyika Territory, the name given by Great Britain to the 
eat East Central African country entrusted to her adminis- 
tration after the War by the victorious Allied and Associated 
Powers—not, as so many people believe, by the League of 
Nations, which had not come into existence at the time. 

German Colonial aspirations are still very much alive. 
Hitler has always included in his programme a demand for 
the return of the former German Colonies ; von Hindenburg 
was recently reported as saying that “what was German 
land must again be German land”; Dr. Schacht, President 
of the Reichsbank, is among the foremost German Colonial 
propagandists ; von Lindiquist, a former Colonial Secretary, 
has left Germany to re-visit her former possessions in South- 
West and East Africa; and Dr. Schnee, the last German 
Governor in East Africa, and a whole host of lesser publicists 
have told the German public in and out of season that they 
were robbed of their Colonies, and must not rest until they 
have been restored. This teaching has been especially 
intense in the schools and universities, where distinguished 
lecturers, aided by Colonial films and slides, have assured the 
younger generation that Germany cannot exist without 
oversea possessions. In the summer term of this year 
alone 342 lectures on Colonial subjects are to be given in 
German high schools, proof positive of the intensity and 
universality of the propaganda. 

Curiously enough, the British Press has persistently 
ignored this campaign, and has failed to tell its readers that 
Germany is full of Colonial societies, is constantly organising 
Colonial expeditions and Colonial weeks and that, although 
she does not possess a single acre of land in Africa, yet 
manages to support more weekly and monthly newspapers 
devoted primarily to African affairs than does Great Britain 
with her immense African territories! Another significant 
fact is that the German Colonial Society has a membership 
at least twenty times as great as that of the kindred organisa- 
tions representing the British Empire. How, then, can it 
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be argued, as British newspapers have done, that Colonial 
propaganda in the Reich is merely the effervescence of a 
few fanatics ? 

While the demand is for the return of all the lost Colonies, 
the one on which Germany’s heart is really set is Tanganyika, 
ostensibly because that Territory offers great scope for 
European settlement and would contribute materially to the 
solution of Germany’s unemployment problem by encouraging 
migration. The spectre of hundreds of thousands of young 
Germans clamouring to emigrate to the Territory under a 
German Mandate may be a useful picture for political pur- 
poses, but it conveniently ignores both the conditions 
obtaining in Tanganyika and the facts of German Colonial 
history. In 1913 the total white male population of German 
East Africa was only 3,910, of whom 882 were planters and 
farmers, 523 engaged in commercial occupation, 352. pro- 
fessional and technical workers, and 355 miners, craftsmen 
and the like. Thus in its most treasured possession Germany 
had no more than 2,100 male Europeans, apart from civil 
and military officials and missionaries, and of that number 
a not inconsiderable proportion were Greek, Italian, Dutch, 
British, French and Belgian subjects. So much for the 
suggestion that Germany’s pressure of population could 
be relieved by the British surrender of Tanganyika. As to 
the claim that they are necessary to her trade, in 1913 only 
4 per cent. of German imports were from her Colonies, to 
which exports also represented } per cent. of the total overseas 
shipments of the Reich. 

Recognising the sympathy of the British public for subject 
races, German agitators for the transfer of a Mandate—the 
claim is now more frequently put in that way than for outright 
possession—assert that Germany always showed great concern 
for the rights of Native peoples. Through repetition ad 
nauseam that declaration is now believed by many honest 
folk, but it is simply ludicrous to anyone with personal 
knowledge of German administration in Africa prior to the 
War and of her ruthlessness under the stress of hostilities. 
The writer has seen the most barbaric deeds perpetrated 
scores of times by Germans in what is now Tanganyika 
Territory—deeds which the average easy-going Englishman 
would be disinclined to credit, but which recent events in 
Germany may enable him to understand. Fortunately he 
need not rely upon the statements of individual writers. 
He can turn to British official records, which, on the sworn 
testimony of missionaries, planters, merchants and _pro- 
fessional men, lay bare some of the brutalities systematically 
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practised upon Native German subjects and upon defenceless 
British, Indian and African prisoners of war. Even the 
unemotional dispatches of our commanders in the field in East 
Africa testify to the inhuman way in which the Germans 
treated their Native porters and the inhabitants of the 
districts through which they advanced and retreated. 

As a direct result of such unimpeachable testimony, 
Germany was held by world opinion to be unfit to govern 
subject races. Now, fifteen years later, the world has seen 
the German nation of 1933 treat a minority of its own people 
with such barbarity that British newspapers favourable to 
German aspirations have been forced to deride the idea of 
placing any non-Germans, whether European or African, 
under German domination. The dragooning suffered by Jews 
and Teutons whose sole offence is to differ in political opinion 
from Nazis might easily be exceeded among subject Native 
races, who in pre-War days were regarded by their German 
masters as designed by Providence to be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the European. To-day they are such 
objects of disdain that a Germany obsessed with thoughts of 
Nordic superiority has threatened to abstain from participa- 
tion in the next Olympic Games if Negro entries are accepted, 
while to speak to a German of “‘ the paramountcy of Native 
interests ’—to which Great Britain has committed herself 
in her East African Dependencies—would be to invite the 
accusation of hypocrisy. 

That the replanting of the German flag in Tanganyika 
would constitute a breach of the solemn assurances given by 
Great Britain to the Native inhabitants should be a sufficient 
answer to German pretensions; but there are also the 
strongest material reasons for any such plan to be dismissed 
out of hand. Imperial Airways’ important trans-African 
service, which is now operated weekly over an All-Red route, 
would have to fly over alien ground if German pertinacity 
were rewarded. Worse still, who could justify the gift 
to Germany of aircraft and submarine bases from which 
immense damage could be wrought over vast areas of Africa 
and Asia ? Have we so soon forgotten the German plan of 
1917 for a great German Mittel-Afrika stretching from the 
Indian Ocean to the Atlantic, and forming a vast military 
reservoir ? But the Mandate would provide for neutrality 
in war, say the apologists. So did the Berlin Acts, but it 
suited Germany to fight in Africa, and that was all that 
mattered. Similar considerations might once more outweigh 
a “scrap of paper.” Again, the increasingly fruitful co- 
operation of Tanganyika with her British neighbours to the 
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north and south in administrative, agricultural, medical, 
veterinary, transport, postal, commercial and other matters 
would be destroyed by the transfer of the Mandate. Is that 
of great moment ? Yes, because from those States—Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, Nyasaland and the two Rhodesias— 
a great British Central African Dominion must one day 
develop. 

Finally, the deliberate pronouncements of successive 
British Governments must not be allowed to melt before the 
warmth of Teuton clamour. Mr. Amery and Mr. Ormsby- 
Gore were unbendable in this matter while they held sway 
at the Colonial Office, and when some of their Ministerial 
colleagues wobbled. Less than a month ago, when the 
German and Italian Press busied itself with speculations on 
British willingness to use Tanganyika as a pawn in the game 
of European politics, the Prime Minister found it necessary 
to assure the House of Commons that the Territory had not 
even been mentioned in his conversations with Signor 
Mussolini, and the Secretary of State for the Colonies declared 
that “‘ His Majesty’s Government had never contemplated 
any surrender of the Mandate.” There could be no honour- 
able surrender, for the British Government acts as trustee 
for the Native races of the Territory, as guardian of the 
memory of tens of thousands of British subjects who poured 
out their blood, and as guarantor to those who, taking the 
declarations of British statesmen at their face value, have 
since concentrated their energies and their capital on the 
moral and material development of a Territory which, to 
quote Mr. Amery, while Secretary of State, and Sir Donald 
Cameron, then Governor of Tanganyika, is as permanently 
British as either Kenya or Uganda. 


F. 8S. JOELSON, 
Editor of “ East Africa,” 
Author of “‘ Tanganyika Territory.” 
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THE Kremlin chimes have just struck three o’clock in the 
morning, and Moscow is asleep. The streets are empty, there 
are no lights in the huge blocks of workers’ flats, and even the 
ever-active offices of the Communist International are in 
darkness. Save in one street, Loubianka, where there are 
signs of activity. There are lights shining in Number Eleven, 
a large mansion-like building, the best-known and most 
feared address in Russia. The headquarters of the Soviet 
State Political Department, formerly known as the V-Cheka, 
now known as the Ogpu. Drawn up at the main door is a 
black van, at the wheel an armed driver in drab uniform. 
Four men, similarly clad and armed with heavy pistols, leave 
the building and climb into the van, which drives off at high 
speed towards the Northern suburbs. Fifteen minutes later 
it stops outside a block of flats occupied by commissars and 
specialists. The four Ogpu officials leave the van and climb 
the dark stairs. They stop outside a door on the fifth floor, 
and the leader raps on it sharply. A white face and tousled 
head appears round it and the waiting men push their way in. 
The leader takes a paper from his pocket and addresses the 
frightened, cringing occupant. “‘ Comrade , you are 
charged under the Criminal Code of the Soviet Republic with 
plotting economic sabotage and counter-revolution. Dress 
immediately and pack enough clothes for a week.”” The other 
men are already searching the flat minutely, ripping open the 
mattress, turning out drawers and examining even the cooking 
utensils. One of them hands a packet of papers to the leader. 
Within five minutes the party with their prisoner are going 
down the stairs. They enter the van, and before the Kremlin 
clock has struck four they are back at the Loubianka. In the 
morning the other occupants find their neighbour’s flat sealed 
with the red seals of the Ogpu. They make no enquiries, 
utter no comment. They may see Comrade — again in 
a few days, shaken and frightened after a stay in the cells at 
Loubianka 11. Equally he may have disappeared for ever, 
into the penal settlement of Sovolky, into exile in the far 
North, or even into the grave. 

This picture is no exaggeration. It is the sort of thing 
that is happening every night in Russia, for like the Ochrana, 
the secret police of the Tsar, the Ogpu works silently, secretly, 
and nearly always after dark. The arrest of the British 
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officials of Metropolitan-Vickers were carried out according to 
this plan, they were arrested without warning at night, only 
the very vaguest charge made against them. Their papers 
were seized, their belongings searched minutely, and they dis. 
appeared into the secret maw of the Ogpu. Universally feared, 
the State Political Police are all-powerful, and their actions go 
unquestioned, even by the Commissars. 

The Ogpu as it exists to-day was founded from the V- 
Cheka, the “‘ Extraordinary Pan-Russian Committee for the 
fight against counter-revolution, expionage and speculation.” 
This body was created soon after the Bolshevik revolution and 
made itself notorious by reason of the wholesale executions and 
imprisonments it ordered. It established the Red reign of 
terror and dealt without mercy with “ White elements.” It 
was established legally by a decree of November 2, 1918, and 
was nominally abolished on February 6, 1922. Simultaneously 
the Commissariat of the Interior was charged with combating 
counter-revolutionary activity and espionage, with protecting 
the railways, waterways, ports and frontiers of the Soviet 
State, and with suppressing all disorders. The Commissariat 
was ordered to perform these tasks through the G.P.U., the 
‘* Political Direction of the State,” which really meant that 
the V-Cheka with all its forces and ramifications had simply 
changed its name. A decree of November 6, 1922, gave the 
Ogpu the right of search and arrest but not the right of trial. 
This duty is performed by the “revolutionary tribunal.” 
The Ogpu, unlike the police force in Britain and most other 
countries, has the right to hold an arrested person without 
trial for two months, and can obtain an extension of this term 
if deemed necessary. As few people outside the organisation 
know anything of the inner activities of the Ogpu, its rights 
and powers are obviously very elastic. Further, it is responsi- 
ble for its actions only to the Political Bureau of the Russian 
Communist Party, described by Stalin as “the supreme 
guiding energy in the State.” 

The Ogpu is divided into eight main sections. The 
Section of Political and Economic Counter-Espionage ; the 
Operative Secret Section ; the Correspondence Supervision 
Bureau ; the Section of General Information; the Special 
Military Section; the Provocation Section; the Foreign 
Section and the Training Department. The predominantly 
important ones are the Political and Economic Counter- 
Espionage Section, the Foreign Section and the Special 
Military Section, the others being more or less sub-depart- 
ments of one or the other of them. In Russia the term 
“economic espionage”? covers an enormously wide field, 
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being used to refer to any internal activity of any kind hostile 
to the Soviet State. This section of the Ogpu has the task 
of fighting all such activity. It has its secret agents in every 
factory, mine and workshop ; on every collective farm and in 
every village ; on all Soviet ships and at all ports; in every 
workers’ organisation and in all dwelling houses. The 
Russian saying “‘ the ear of the Ogpu hears all” is no exag- 
geration. The Bureau for the supervision of correspondence 
is an important adjunct of this section, examining the letters 
of all suspects, and, needless to say, of all foreign visitors or 
residents. The general information section is responsible for 
the classification of agents’ reports and the compilation of 
dossiers. The operative secret section has the delicate task 
of supervising the higher Soviet officials and of removing 
“undesirables? in high places. It prepares the ground for 
the periodical ‘‘ purges” of Communist Party officials. The 
“ provocation ” section explains itself. When there are signs 
of impending discontent the agents of this section are used to 
bring it toa head. They lead the other conspirators into open 
revolt, and then denounce them. 

The Special Military Section supervises the Soviet armed 
forces. With its agents in every barrack-room and ship, it is 
ever-watchful for signs of insubordination and mutiny and 
it is really responsible for the political direction of the army 
and navy General Staff. Thus there is no organisation in the 
Soviet State that is immune from the perpetual supervision uf 
the Ogpu. Its unseen eyes and ears are everywhere. Of the 
163 million people in Russia there are less than twenty— 
outside the Ogpu—who can be certain that they are not being 
watched and who can be certain that at any hour they may 
not be arrested. Only the members of the Political Bureau 
are immune, and they always have protection duty officers 
with them. 

The Foreign Section of the Ogpu has three main duties— 
naval, military, air and commercial espionage in other coun- 
tries ; the supervision of Soviet employees abroad in embassies 
and trading establishments ; and the investigation and coun- 
tering of the activities of anti-Soviet emigré organisations. 
There is no doubt that it also gives assistance to the agents 
and organisations of the Communist International. There 
is no similarity between the espionage section of the Ogpu 
and, say, the German espionage system as in existence before 
the war. German spies were for the most part German 
citizens, many of them brave and ardent patriots. The spies 
of the Ogpu are of every nationality under the sun, for every 
man and woman in every Communist organisation throughout 
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the world is a potential and often unconscious collector of 
information. It is upon this information that the reall 
clever agents of the Ogpu act. There is also what may be 
described as “‘ bench and barrack espionage.” From time to 
time one of the affiliated bodies of the Communist Inter- 
national issues appeals to “worker correspondents” in 
chemical, engineering and munition works to write and tell 
Moscow about ‘“‘the war preparations of the capitalists,” 
Comrades serving in conscript armies are asked to send in 
details of their equipment and training. For example, the 
membership form of the French Communist Party asks for 
particulars of service training and mobilisation orders. 

Like every other espionage organisation the Foreign 
Section of the Ogpu works underground, and in secrev. The 
following extract from instructions given to Ogpu agents in 
China gives some indication of its methods :— 


“ The resident agents of the Intelligence Department in China carry 
out the tasks imposed upon them by the Political Representative 
concerning current military matters and supply them with summaries 
of their information. Local organs of the Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs are obliged to supply the resident agents with proper quarters 
which will guarantee the safety of their work and the safe keeping of 
their secret materials.” 


Specific instructions were also given as to the methods to be 
adopted “‘to getin touch with the Chinese who are in the 
employ of the Japanese, English and American legations who 
may be used as spies.”” A letter to Moscow opened with the 
following words: “I am sending you herewith documents, 
with translations as well as files, taken from the archives of 
the Japanese Military Attaché at Peking.” It was also laid 
down that “ the organisations of the Intelligence Department 
may for the time being dwell under the roof of the institutions 
of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs (embassies 
and consulates), but the possibility is not excluded of their 
being established “on the street,” under the flag of a com- 
mercial firm, a restaurant, etc. 

The Foreign Section of the Ogpu never relaxes its watch 
on Soviet employees abroad, and if they show signs of dis- 
loyalty or disaffection, deals with then summarily. There 
was for example the case of M. Bessedovsky. While Coun- 
sellor at the Soviet Embassy in Paris he was unfortunate 
enough to quarrel with Stalin. The Chief of the Foreign 
Section of the Ogpu came to Paris, cross-examined him, and 
forbade him to leave the Embassy. M. Bessedovsky tried 
to get to the street but was threatened by two men with 
revolvers. Finally he managed to escape over the garden 
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wall and place himself under the protection of the French 
police. According to the statement he made at the time, the 
Ogpu occupied four rooms on the third floor of the Soviet 
Embassy, complete with an apparatus for photographing 
documents and plans, a dark room, a laboratory and a strong- 
room. Shortly after M. Bessedovsky’s escape there was 
“Yaffaire Koutepoff,” when General Koutepoff, the leader 
of the White Russians in France, was kidnapped in broad day- 
light in a Paris street. ‘‘ Vanished without trace—victim of 
the Ogpu,” was the epitaph Paris gave him. The embassies, 
consulates and trading establishments of the Soviet all over 
the world are, in the eyes of the Ogpu, Soviet territory. 
Within their walls the secret police are omnipotent and ever- 
present, as in Russia. 

Nobody knows the real strength of the Ogpu with its 
countless agents ; few know the names of its executive officers. 
The foundations of the V-Cheka were really laid by Latis, one 
of the most ruthless of its officers. His work was taken over 
by Dzerjhinsky, who created the Ogpu as it exists to-day and 
who it is said killed himself with the very vehemence of his 
hate. On his death Menzhinsky, formerly Soviet consul- 
general in Berlin, took over. His chief assistants are said to 
be Triliser, Yagoda and Unslikht. Many people have a 
curious conception of Ogpu officers. They imagine them to be 
brutal, leering individuals, armed to the teeth. Many of the 
original Chekists were of this type, but they have nearly all 
disappeared. The Ogpu officers on home service are typical 
police officers, very courteous when dealing with foreigners, 
and very efficient. As for the secret agents at home and 
abroad, well, they are simply not seen. But this muchof the 
post-revolution Cheka days remain. The Ogpu officers are 
absolutely ruthless to all enemies of the Soviet State and they 
are the sole arbiters of the methods they use. 

The Ogpu has its own private army, known in Russia as 
the Chon. Theoretically part of the Red Army, the Chon is 
actually an army in itself, the Preetorian Guard of the Soviet 
State, directly under the orders of the chief assistant to the 
President of the Ogpu. Its budget—118,000,000 roubles for 
1932—is separate from that of the Red Army. The men of 
this force are recruited partly by voluntary engagement and 
partly by compulsory enlistment, but only trusted members 
of the Communist Party and the Young Communist League 
may serve in it. The term of service is two years, but men 
who adapt themselves well to their particular work are 
frequently taken into the service of the Ogpu itself. 

There are more than 50,000 men in the Chon, most of them 
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of fine physique, admirably armed and equipped and kept 
under an iron discipline. They are distributed throughout 
Russia, a regiment in each region, a battalion in the large 
towns and a company in the smaller, in Moscow a complete 
division equipped with armoured cars and motor machine- 
guns. Many and varied are the tasks of the Chon. It 
supplies the guards for the Soviet leaders, who have not 
forgotten the attempt on Lenin’s life, and for the Ogpu chiefs, 
It carries out raids and arrests such as that described above. 
It suppresses strikes and disorders that break out in the 
factories. It conducts punitive expeditions against rebellious 
villages. It deals mercilessly with bandits. It is in fact the 
iron striking hand of the Soviet State. The Ogpu also controls 
the Frontier Guards, of whom there are about 10,000 and whose 
title explains their function. There are also in Russia some 
60,000 Escort Guards under the orders of the Ogpu chiefs, 
They act as guards in the prisons, in the penal camps and on 
the trains, escorting prisoners. They are stationed in small 
detachments all over Russia, being especially numerous in 
the Caucasus and in Siberia. In Moscow there is a complete 
division, which is kept busy with the stream of political 
prisoners that is always passing through Loubianka 11. Thus 
the Ogpu has over 200,000 troops at its command, and there 
is no doubt that they are utterly loyal to the Soviet State. 

Little is known of the activities of the Ogpu either at home 
or abroad. Its activities are rarely reported in the Soviet 
press, except when there is one of the carefully-staged mass 
trials of “‘ specialists’ that are a feature of Russian justice. 
Nobody makes enquiries about its midnight arrests and 
searches ; it is not discreet to do so. A cloak of silence 
conceals its activities. It is the same abroad. Now and 
again there are incidents like the Bessedovsky and Koutepoff 
affairs, and the periodical refusals of Soviet officials to answer 
summonses to return to Moscow are indications that the Ogpu 
has been at work. A little more perhaps is known about its 
espionage activities. There was for example the illuminating 
statement made in the House of Commons by the Prime 
Minister at the time of the Arcos Raid, which is worthy of 
quotation :— 

“For many months the police, in collaboration with the military 
authorities, have been investigating the activities of a group of secret 
agents engaged in endeavouring to obtain highly confidential docu- 
ments relating to the armed forces of Great Britain. From information 
received and evidence obtained in the course of these investigations it 
became increasingly difficult to resist the conclusions that the agents 


were working on behalf of the Soviet Government and that they obtained 
their instructions from members of the Russian Trade Delegation, 
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working at Soviet House, who arranged for the conveyance to Moscow 
of photographs or copies of the documents obtained. 

“‘ These suspicions were confirmed when, early this year, a British 
subject employed in the Air Force was convicted of stealing two such 
documents as have been described. The documents were recovered 
and the individual is now undergoing imprisonment. The secret 
organisation on behalf of which he had obtained the documents is known 
and its connections with a similar Russian organisation has been 
established. 

“ A further document of an official and highly confidential character, 
so marked, was recently found to be missing, and from information 
secured, and supported by documentary evidence, it became clear that 
this document had been conveyed to Soviet House, and there reproduced 
by means of a photo-static apparatus, the character and location of 
which were described. Upon this information application was made to 
the magistrate for a warrant for the search of the premises,which was 
granted and executed on the 12th instant. Armed with knowledge of 
the above facts, certain police officers specially detailed went, imme- 
diately after effecting their entry, straight to the photostat room and 
to the room occupied by the cipher clerk, Anton Miller, who was known 
to be one of the persons intimately concerned in the activities of the 
secret agents. The subterranean photostat room answered exactly to 
the description previously given to the police.” 


There have been similar cases to this in France, Roumania, 
Poland, Germany and India, in which Ogpu agents were 
implicated. 

The present case of the arrested Metropolitan-Vickers 
officials and clerks is as usual wrapt in mystery. The charge 
is the general one, ‘‘ economic sabotage,”’ and there are indi- 
cations of a wholesale round-up of specialists and power- 
station workers. From a fairly intimate knowledge of pre- 
vious mass arrests of this kind I believe that the present affair 
is the preliminary to another “ mass trial.” The following 
facts may provide the solution to the mystery. About three 
years ago the Soviet was faced with a serious fall in coal pro- 
duction in the Don Basin, jeopardising production in other 
industries. Something had to be done to make the miners 
work harder. The Ogpu provided the something. It manu- 
factured a case against a number of specialists in the coal 
industry. One fine night they were arrested and charged 
with sabotage and counter-revolutionary activity. They 
were tried en masse in Moscow, surrounded by flood-lights and 
fim cameras. They were accused of being agents of White 
Russian organisations and of the French and British general 
staffs. The majority of them were found guilty and sentenced 
to heavy punishments. Then the propaganda press was 
turned on full blast. The Russian workers were told that 
here again was proof that Capitalism was preparing to attack 
the Soviet State. They must resist with all their might, by 
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increasing output, to make the Five Year Plan a success and 
complete the defences of Sovietism. The proceedings of the 
trial were broadcast, reported verbatim in all the papers, and 
films of it were shown all over Russia. In other words, it 
provided the Soviet Government with what they had wanted, 
an excuse to make the Russian workers do more work than 
ever. And it succeeded. 

To-day the Soviet is faced with the same problem. Pro- 
duction is slacking off, the effects of the last propaganda drive 
have worn down and the workers are becoming apathetic and 
sceptical about the arrival of the Paradise that had been 
painted to them. Another mass trial provides the Soviet 
Government with an excuse to have another drive for 
greater production. Nothing could be better than to “ prove” 
—by inference if not by real evidence—the implication of 
Britain in a counter-revolutionary plot, for this country is 
always pointed to as the arch-enemy of the Soviet State. I 
believe that another propaganda drive is impending. As to 
the evidence, the Ogpu is always quite capable of providing 
what will satisfy Russia. 


J. BAKER WHITE. 
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HITLER’S TRIUMPH IN BAVARIA 
(From a German Correspondent.) 


WHEN the history of Hitler’s conquest of Germany comes 
to be written, the story of how the Nazis seized power in 
Bavaria will furnish one of its most disgraceful chapters. 

The second largest German State was, until a few weeks 
ago, the last refuge of liberty and political sanity in a 
Germany which was convulsed by Hitlerite hysteria. A few 
facts will show how striking was the contrast existing at this 
time between Bavaria and the North. Whereas in Prussia 
during the rule of Hitler and his predecessor, von Papen, 
hundreds of persons had been killed in political clashes, in 
Bavaria only one life had been lost through political violence 
in a period of five years. In Prussia the Nazis had suppressed 
or intimidated the Opposition Press, banned or broken up 
meetings and reduced electioneering to a farce; in Bavaria, 
the right of assembly and free speech were guaranteed, and 
—although the Press, during February and the first week 
in March, was liable to suspension through the action of 
the Reich authorities in Berlin—it was fairly treated by the 
Bavarian Government and, compared with that of Prussia, 
free and independent. Not one of the countless shameful 
instances of Nazi violence, condoned, if not connived at, 
by the Berlin authorities, could find a parallel in Bavaria 
prior to the Nazi seizure of power on March 9. There was 
no cowardly Jew-baiting, no midnight raids on the dwellings 
of peaceable citizens, no destruction of property, no beatings, 
no murderous assaults, no acts of terrorism. Yet the Reich 
Commissioner was ostensibly sent from Berlin to Munich 
because order and security in Bavaria were endangered ! 
A more demonstrably hollow pretext would be difficult to 
imagine. Ever since the first Nazi outburst of violence, 
Hitler’s disastrous Putsch in 1923, Bavaria had been a model 
for the rest of Germany of order, freedom and _ political 
moderation and decency. The country is predominantly 
agricultural ; some two-thirds of its population of seven 
and a half millions are small independent farmers. Such a 
country, of course, provides the poorest soil for Communist 
propaganda, and—whatever may have been the case in the 
rest of Germany—in Bavaria the Bolshevist menace was 
simply non-existent. The weak Communist party (with 8 
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seats out of 128 in the State Diet) was rigidly controlled 
by the authorities; Communist propaganda was sys- 
tematically suppressed, and (apart from certain relaxations 
at Parliamentary elections) no Communist meeting had been 
permitted in Munich for more than half a dozen years. The 
Bavarian Social-Democrats were a decent body of men who 
had respected the Constitution, and consistently championed 
the cause of law and order. Even had they shared office in 
the Government, the Hitlerites would have had no right to 
complain, but, as a matter of fact, the Bavarian Government 
had been “ Marxist-free ” (to employ the jargon of the Nazis) 
for the last ten years and had been formed almost entirely 
by the Bavarian People’s Party, a Roman Catholic party, 
closely allied to the Centre Party of Dr. Briining, which was 
anti-Socialist, Conservative and—unless “nationalism” in 
Germany must necessarily be characterised by Chauvinistic 
hysteria and contempt for law, decency and human life— 
at least as “national” as their Hitlerite antagonists. It 
should be recalled that President von Hindenburg’s election 
to the German Presidency in 1925 was due entirely to the 
aid of the Bavarian People’s Party (who voted for him and 
against his Roman Catholic Centre Party opponent), and, 
further, that this Party was among the stoutest supporters 
of Hindenburg’s re-election in 1932, when the “ patriotic ” 
Nazis were seeking to defeat him by every means at their 
disposal. 

The accusations of treason and secession levelled against 
the Bavarian People’s Party have been proved to be base 
calumnies. This party do not seek or desire to separate from 
the Reich ; what they have struggled for has been the pre- 
servation of Bavaria’s status as an equal member of the 
Federation of German States as guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. Religion, tradition, climate and various other 
geographical factors have made the people of Bavaria in 
many respects as unlike and distinct from the Prussians as 
if they constituted another nation. LEasy-going, uncon- 
ventional, tolerant, fond of their fetes and carnivals, and 
the convivial atmosphere of their beer-halls and cafés; 
passionately attached to their lovely Alpine lakes and moun- 
tains and to native customs and traditions—they refuse to 
conform to a standard of life dictated by a centralised 
authority in Berlin. Bavaria’s struggle during the last 
few years has been nothing more than an attempt to 
insist on her Constitutional rights and to protect the 
Constitution and the Law from injury and violation. It is 
true that the feeble policy of the Bavarian People’s Party 
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failed to avert a disaster which was not inevitable, but the 
fact remains that the chief cause of Bavaria’s defeat was her 
belief in the good faith of Germany’s rulers, and in the 
promises of President von Hindenburg. _ It is an open secret 
that on this occasion the Bavarian Cabinet was within an 
ace of appointing the former Bavarian Crown Prince Rupprecht 
General State Commissioner, or virtually Dictator of Bavaria, 
a measure which would have been a half-way-house to the 
restoration to the Wittlesbach monarchy. Elaborate pre- 
parations had been made for a coup d’état which would un- 
questionably have completely altered the future course of 
events. The Police and the gendarmerie (to all intents and 
purposes trained soldiers) were ready and willing; the 
Bavarian Reichswehr would have lent its support; the 
great mass of the Bavarian people would have rallied round 
the popular Crown Prince, who symbolises the glories of 
centuries of Bavarian history. This coup would have 
shattered the Hitlerites’ propaganda at the elections and 
Berlin would have been powerless against the overwhelming 
demonstration of Bavarian unity which it would have 
evoked. Nevertheless, the Bavarian Cabinet let the golden 
opportunity slip by. ‘‘ Let us wait,” they said, “ until 
Bavaria is actually attacked.” A fortnight after it was too 
late. The Government’s repeated acts of weakness alienated 
several of their own supporters. The Nazis scored a brilliant 
success at the polls, although, despite the Hitlerites’ gross 
misrepresentation of the verdict, they still remained in the 
minority in Bavaria, even when combined with their Govern- 
mental allies; the majority of the electorate—despite the 
Government’s weakness—had voted for Bavarian resistance 
to the aggression of Berlin. Immediately after the elections 
the torrent of Hitlerism began to sweep southwards. Reich 
Commissioners were sent to Saxony, Hesse, Baden and 
Wiirttemberg, and on the morning of March 9 Bavaria 
was the sole remaining State in Germany which had not been 
overwhelmed by the brown legions of Hitler's “ private 
army.” Faced with the realities of the election results, the 
Bavarian Government at once proposed a reconstruction of 
the Cabinet so as to admit the Bavarian Nazis to a share of 
office proportionate to their vote at the polls, despite the fact 
that constitutionally a State Diet is not directly affected 
by the results of a Reichstag election. Had the Nazis 
acquiesced, all the disturbance, bitter feeling, violence and 
terrorism which afterwards ensued could have been com- 
pletely avoided. The Nazis, however, did not want repre- 
sentation in the Cabinet based on their real political strength, 
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but a pure party dictatorship and the forcible subjection of 
their political opponents. Hence the disgraceful combina- 
tion of force and fraud which culminated in the breaking of 
his word by Frick, the Reich Minister of the Interior, and 
the dishonouring of President von Hindenburg, who had 
given his solemn pledge that Bavaria should be protected, 
The promise that a Reich Commissioner would on no account 
be sent to Munich had been given not once, but repeatedly, 
by the President, the Chancellor, von Papen and the Reich 
Minister of the Interior, Herr Frick. Apart from the pledge 
given by Hindenburg, who seems to have been largely kept 
in the dark, the promises given to Bavaria can only be 
regarded in the light of after events as made in conscious 
bad faith with the deliberate object of lulling the Bavarian 
Ministry into a false sense of security. The Bavarian Nazis, 
as they themselves have imprudently admitted, had the 
task of providing some pretext—however flimsy—which 
Frick could seize upon. Their leaders, therefore, demanded 
that the Bavarian Government should surrender to them 
the supreme power of the State. The Berlin Government 
had to repudiate this act, but declined to give counter- 
instruction to Munich Nazi headquarters, or to forbid the 
hostile demonstrations which the Bavarian Nazis had 
deliberately organised in front of the Parliament House in 
Munich in order to create a fraudulent impression of serious 
disorder. On the contrary, Frick, on the strength of these 
incidents, declared that the Bavarian Government could no 
longer maintain law and security and dispatched Lieut.- 
General von Epp as Reich Commissioner to Munich. The 
Government had no choice but to recognise the Commissioner, 
and before the evening was out the whole of Bavaria was in 
the hands of the Nazis. Not a vestige of resistance was offered 
by Government or people, a fact which renders utterly 
indefensible the brutal deeds which accompanied the Nazis’ 
triumph. The night of Thursday, March 9, was a night 
of “ frightfulness.” The Brown Shirts seized the Munich 
Police Headquarters, secured arms and made themselves 
masters of the town. Newspaper offices were broken into; 
printing presses destroyed ; political opponents were dragged 
from their beds in the dead of night and inhumanly mis- 
handled. The whole tale of cowardly brutality will probably 
never be brought to light, but enough is known to leave an 
ineffaceable blot on what the Hitlerites regard as one of 
their most splendid triumphs. 

The Nazi excesses in Munich ceased almost entirely after 
a day or two, but there can be no lasting feeling of security 
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in Bavaria so long as responsible Nazi leaders continue to 
appeal to the basest instincts of their followers by inciting 
them to “ get even with” and to “ annihilate ”’ their political 
opponents. Thousands of Bavarians are in prison and in 
concentration camps. Their sole offence is the holding of 
non-Nazi political views, and, according to the “law” now 
prevailing in Germany, they can be confined for an indefinite 
period without any charge being preferred against them. 
Several newspapers are suspended; the rest have been 
virtually converted into Nazi organs. Private letters are 
being opened, and telephoned conversations “ tapped.” 
There is a universal fear of spies, and no one dare speak freely. 
This is what “‘ the triumph of national resurgence ”’ has done 
for Bavaria ! 

The future is uncertain, but it seems plain that unless 
the new rulers adopt a wiser and more conciliatory policy 
towards the Bavarian people than that which they have 
so far pursued, they will encounter increasing difficulties in 
their task. The appointment of a fanatical anti-Catholic 
to the post of Commissarial Minister of Education was an act 
of provocation towards the whole Roman Catholic com- 
munity, which equals 70 per cent. of the population. The 
Bavarians, too, are not likely to take kindly to any attempt 
to ‘‘ Prussianise ” them ; and to the drilling, marching, flag- 
waving and ranting which seem to be the life-blood of 
Hitlerism. They are a quiet, inoffensive people and prefer 
imocent gossip over a beer-mug to bawling “hymns of 
hate ’’ or listening to the crude Jingoistic rhetoric of brown- 
shirted stump-orators. 

One question which may cause trouble before long is that 
of the monarchy. The whole trend of development in 
Prussia is in the direction of a Hohenzollern restoration. The 
Bavarian people, however, will never accept a Hohenzollern 
Prince as King of a Germany which includes Bavaria, and 
the establishment of the ex-Crown Prince William, for 
example, on the German throne would be greeted by the 
Bavarians with an almost unanimous demand for Rupprecht 
of Wittelsbach as their King. But the restoration of the 
Bavarian Monarchy would involve the restitution of all 
Bavaria’s pre-war Federal rights, a development hardly 
compatible with the strong centralised Germany which is 
one of the keystones of the “ Third Reich,” or future Nazi 


State. 
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A NEW ZEALANDER LOOKS AT EUROPE’S 
QUAKE LINE | 


THOSE who live in countries liable to be afflicted by earth. 
quakes come to recognize certain geographical lines of 
weakness along or near which these phenomena may develop ; 
the likeness of these lines to lines of political disturbance 
readily suggests itself. The commonest sites of the last 
mentioned lines are where two races meet. The Germans 
and the Gauls in olden times, and the Germans and the 
French in historical times, have constantly pushed each 
other backwards and forwards, fighting along a normal line 
of disturbance: the outbreak may be north, south, or central, 
but is nearly always near the line. The earthquake pheno- 
menon bears a resemblance to this, but, of course, it is only 
a superficial likeness with no possible causal connection. 
It always creates surprise, as nobody, even with an apprecia- 
tion of the existence of the line, can foresee at what point 
on the long line the disturbance may arise; the other class 
of disturbance generally gives some warning. Certain of 
the lines of disturbance in Europe have shifted, and have 
even become obliterated. The modern tendency to identify 
race and nation tends both to obliterate and to create such 
lines of disturbance. This is due to the fact that the line 
is seldom accurately marked, while the disturbed area may 
extend widely on either side of it. 

The incorporation of Savoy in France seems to have caused 
a small people, not exactly Italian or French, to gravitate 
to a large one that can protect it and keep it in peace, with 
the healthy aid of a great mountain range, while in the 
Balkan area there are several lines of cleavage between 
modern States which do not represent such an origin or such 
a result, but are due to momentary conquest, the finalit 
of which remains doubtful. Macedonia, which, within the 
memory of middle-aged people, was a Turkish province or 
group of districts, apparently definitely identified on the map, 
may be said to have been of indeterminate race and racial 
sympathies. In fact an examination of the race question 
as expounded on the highest authority (before the late wars) 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica leaves most novices 
bewildered. Every Balkan race is represented there in 
apparently inextricable complication. The particular way, 
moreover, in which Macedonia was recently divided between 
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two victors, who took it from Turkey, to the virtual exclusion 
of Bulgaria, leaves that state a disappointed claimant. 
Other frontiers in the Balkan area in a similar plight might 
be pointed out, while the re-establishment of Poland and the 
attempted racial partitioning of Hungary have given rise 
to larger and more acute cases. The curious way in which 
minority communities are scattered through established 
States, as may be seen on any ethnographic map, makes any 
solution of the resulting questions extremely difficult. It is 
probable that in the end, due and just concessions to minori- 
ties, and especially where feasible, measures allowing them 
to some extent to administer their own minor affairs, will 
bring about the nearest approach to a solution ; an approxi- 
mate result of this sort has apparently been reached in 
Alsace-Lorraine without special concessions to minorities 
save as to language and education. 

An exhaustive examination of the map of Europe, and 
especially of the part which may be generally described as 
lying between Russia and Central Europe, has brought out 
curious results ; thus, take the Meridian of Longitude, which is 
found most convenient for this purpose: it will be found that 
Longitude 22° 30’ East of Greenwich divides no less than 
fourteen European States. It certainly divides them very 
unevenly, and in some cases the fragment East of that line, 
and in others the fragment West of it, is very small. Still 
the line is there, not politically, marking a division between 
States while clipping off enough to show how near to the 
dividing line between them it is. It will be found that some 
of the States touched by this line, indeed a majority of them, 
may not inaptly be described as quake-areas. 

It is convenient to enumerate these fourteen States from 
North to South, thus :— 


1. Norway. 

2. Sweden. 

3. Finland. 

4. Esthonia. 

5. Latvia. 

6. Lithuania. 

7. Germany (E. Prussia). 
8. Poland. 

9. Hungary. 

10. Czechoslovakia. 

11. Rumania. 10, 11, 12 now form a solid block. 
12. Jugo-Slavia. 

13. Bulgaria. 


disturbance along which unpleasant questions may arise, 
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or which may mark areas of disappointment and some sense 
of wrong. 

From the point of view of tendency the States may be 
classified in various ways. Thus Norway and Sweden seem 
to be quite outside the areas of disturbance, the 22° 30’ 
Meridian having there no particular meaning. The same may 
be said of Finland, which, having acquired complete in- 
dependence of Russia, has no frontier question with that great 
State. Any yearning for conquest on Russia’s part would 
not be a frontier question but a question of entire re-conquest, 
Any political nervousness of the kind referred to arises here 
not from a frontier racial question but from the mere presence 
of Russia. Then as to the small Baltic States, Esthonia and 
Latvia, it is impossible to say what the future aspirations of 
Russia may be; but equally impossible to ignore the fact 
that they lie in the presence of an uneasy giant, have no 
physically defensible frontiers such as Switzerland and even 
Holland have ; no supporting treaties with the Great Powers 
such as recently saved Belgium, and no adequate inherent 
military strength. 

The same may be said of the third Baltic State, Lithuania, 
with the difference that a long and depressing controversy 
with Poland arose over the occupation of Vilna by that 
State. That controversy may be said to have kept both 
States in a quaking condition. The next phase of what 
may be called the European quake-line is on a much larger 
and more serious scale: East Prussia was too purely German 
to be annexed to Poland, while Danzig, almost equally 
German, was placed partially under Polish control because 
the Powers of the League of Nations could not safely leave 
Poland with no outlet to the sea. If the question of national 
sentiment could have been waived, Danzig might have 
seen an immense and permanent future in the position open 
to it as the sole seaport for a great State: a growing industrial 
State. How far these neighbours are approaching an under- 
standing is not clear, but apparently it is still a long way 
off. Disturbed relations between Poland and Germany 
undoubtedly continue. Racial and other differences have 
long existed, and these, far from being eliminated by the 
emancipation of Poland, have apparently become intensified. 
This is not due solely to the question of Danzig and the 
Polish corridor, but largely to the added question of the new 
frontier dividing the Silesian coalfields between Poland 
and Prussia. 

In these circumstances it is worth while to remember 
that Germany was the first State to recognize the existence 
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of modern Poland ; this occurred in the course of the Great 
War. It was, no doubt, rather to meet military exigencies 
than for the love of Poland. Recognition of Polish existence, 
however, meant some form of Polish independence. Germany 
did not, in recognizing Poland, fix its boundaries; on the 
contrary it deliberately abstained from doing so. The 
accurate delineation of boundaries is, however, one of the 
essentials of a free and independent State. If the boundaries 
have not now been finally fixed by accepted treaties there 
nay still be problems for solution which are liable to become 
acute in time of trouble. These problems lie, geographically, 
in the vicinity of the quake-line, involving not only the 
border but the bodies—I might almost say the quaking 
bodies of the three great States. 

Czechoslovakia, which comes next, seems to have pretty 
well escaped most of the questions relating to minorities. 
It has a large German population ; indeed, in the time of the 
Germanic Confederation, brought into existence by the 
Treaty of Vienna in 1815, Bohemia, with its Czech population 
and fairly extensive German communities on its mountain 
borders and others in the shape of “ ethnic islands” in the 
interior, was actually part of Germany. This continued 
down to the Austro-Prussian war of 1866. Who now remem- 
bers that at that date even Trieste on the Adriatic was a port 
within the German Confederation ? As now organized with 
a great Eastward extension, Czechoslovakia is a State which 
has shown a desire for fair dealing, and as an_ industrial 
State is rapidly taking a marked place in Europe. On its 
Hungarian borders are Magyar communities which, owing 
to the fairness with which they have been treated and to 
ueasiness as to what their treatment might be, are said to 
prefer Czechoslovakian rule to anything that disunited 
Hungary could offer them. 

Jugo-Slavia, Rumania, Bulgaria and Greece may be fairly 
said to be cut across by the quake-line, and though it only 
barely touches Hungary, that State is fairly within the 
quake area in its largest sense. A careful study of their 
position and grouping, especially when looked at upon an 
enthographic map, seems to give an idea of reality to my 
suggestion that the Meridian 22° 30’ E. is really the quake- 
line of Europe. That there are other quaking areas in 
Europe cannot be doubted. We cannot say that the borders 
of Albania, or even the Northern and Eastern borders of 
Italy are settled beyond doubt. In the one case, however, 
the presence of a strong power, and, in the other, the interests 
of several neighbours, tend to secure fixity, provided that a 
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sense of justice is allowed to rule, especially as to language 
and schools. All I wish now to say is that I invite readers 
carefully to examine their maps with the aid of recent histo 
in order to test whether I have made out a case for something 
real in referring to the quake-line of Europe. 

There are now in Europe thirty-three recognized States, 
Four of these, Andorra, Liechtenstein, S. Marino and Monaco 
are so small that only their antiquity preserves them. Two 
others, Danzig and the Vatican State are small, but have an 
importance in no way dependent on their size. Of the 
remaining twenty-seven, fourteen are on the quake-line, 
Of the twenty-seven no less than seven dependent States 
have arisen out of the wreckage of empires. These are 
Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Albania. Three ancient States, Turkey, Austria and 
Hungary have emerged in a very attenuated condition, 
while Russia has, without apparent regret, parted with vast 
territories out of which five of the new States have been 
largely built. Two existing States, Rumania and Jugo- 
Slavia (Serbia) have emerged greatly enriched; perhaps 
doubled in area; but this has sometimes carried with it 
possible future lines of cleavage which may tend to disunion 
as time advances. * 

The hope of Europe lies in keeping the peace until the 
various populations have accommodated themselves to new 
situations. France, both in South and North, can show a 
good example as to the reconciliation of new acquisitions. 


FREDERICK REVANS CHAPMAN. 


*Since this article was written Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Jugo- 
Slavia have formed an alliance so close as to amount to a Federation. 
—EpirTor, N.R. 
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BRITISH SETTLERS FOR CANADA 


AgaIn and again do those two strange scenes come back 
to mind. They were quite as different from each other as 
two situations on this earth well can be. Yet, while the world 
is permitted to contain both, the imagination will not allow 
their separation. I see them as though they lay side by 
side and my eyes needed but to turn from one to look upon 
the other. 

Down Piccadilly, one day during a recent summer, I 
followed a group of unemployed Welsh miners. They were 
lusty young fellows, seven or eight in number. Their purpose 
was to sing their native songs to the crowds and take up 
collections. The police, however, seemed always to interfere 
with them, and drive them on, before they could finish their 
song. I followed close and began to talk with them. They 
showed such simplicity of mind and such gentleness in 
conversation as to keep me following after them. They were 
big men and strong, each one fully capable of performing 
a day’s work in mine, field or forest. The sight of this mass 
of wasting human life struck deep into the mind and heart 
of one who saw it in London, as I did then, for the first time. 
The mining industry in which they had grown up was in- 
capable of employing the younger generation of Welsh workers. 
These wanderers seemed to be as blind men groping their 
way through a dark and terrible world. 

The second scene serves to emphasize the bitter tragedy 
of the first. It was an utterly lonely valley in British 
Columbia ; and I saw it in the month of June. Wild grass 
was growing rank on thousands of acres of rich alluvial soil 
which had never yet been turned by the plough. The 
excellent pasturage, except what was sometimes grazed by 
a wandering herd of deer, was to return to earth again, 
untouched. In the middle distance loomed a great mountain, 
heavily forested. Farther off there was a glacier-covered 
range. The rushing stream along which we tramped plunged 
down from that mountain. This stream, properly improved, 
would furnish sufficient electrical power for all the uses of a 
large industrial city. Schools of fine fish frolicked in the 
stream, with no one to catch them. Yet it is to the land— 
this marvellously fruitful soil—to which my mind so often 
returns. An acre of it, carefully cultivated as a kitchen 
garden, would more than fill the family cellar with vegetables. 
And what luscious fruits might not be grown here! Under 
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a system of diversified agriculture a family would have to 
purchase very little food. Under a co-operative system of 
economy, twenty acres would be fully sufficient to support 
a large family of sturdy settlers. By “ co-operative system ” 
we mean an institution which could buy and sell for this 
family at the basic cost of handling the goods. 

That valley in British Columbia makes the unemployment 
in Great Britain an outrage upon the intelligence of our age, 
This striking polarity of human poverty on one hand, and 
unused resources on the other, is a challenge to the British 
people and its leadership, as indeed it has been during the 
past two years in the United States. It fills the mind with 
wonder ; yet there is cause for more than wonder. Surely 
no one could look upon this far western valley without being 
stimulated by hope. It invites to the greatest constructive 
task in Empire building ever undertaken by the British 
people. It has been my privilege to look upon these vast 
areas of unused fertile lands in several parts of the Empire. 
I have examined them in Australia and New Zealand as well 
as in all parts of Canada from Nova Scotia to British Columbia. 
On these lands there is room to settle the unemployed of all 
western Europe and still have much room to spare. Some- 
times, in New York and Pittsburg, as in London or Manchester, 
my wonder is not unmixed with impatience. Numerous 
British emigrants will go, doubtless, to South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand and to our United States. Canada, however, 
is the only British Dominion which can be quickly made 
ready for the reception of millions of settlers. She is distant 
hardly a week’s sail from Britain. It is as easy to cross the 
Atlantic now as it was to cross the North Sea three centuries 
ago. The Canadian climate makes her attractive to British 
settlers. Montreal is farther south than Lyons in France. 
Of course, the winter climate of Canada is colder than the 
same latitudes in Europe. Yet the differences are usually 
exaggerated. The Maritime Provinces are much like Scot- 
land. Southern Ontario is similar to Southern Germany ; 
and the far Western Prairie Provinces resemble central 
Russia. Against the absurd statement that the Canadian 
climate is too inclement for further settlement northward, 
we place the living witness of the sturdy French-Canadians. 
Occupying one of the most difficult parts of Canada, this 
people, with the passing of the centuries, has improved its 
physique. There is probably no sturdier white folk in all 
the world than the French-Canadians of the northernmost 
settlements in Quebec. 

Canada will eventually be peopled by hundreds of millions. 
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Thoughtful Canadians crave nothing so much for their 
country as the immigration of worthy British settlers. The 
present population of ten millions is only 25 per cent. more 
than that of Belgium. Belgium has an area of 11,000 square 
miles, or two-fifths that of the little Province of Nova Scotia. 
If the sixteen millions of Belgians and Hollanders were 
settled in the three Maritime Provinces of Canada (total area 
51,000 square miles) they could and would doubtless thrive 
there. Were this actually to happen the present people 
of the Maritime Provinces, who are about 900,000, would 
not have to surrender an acre of plough land or a single 
business enterprise. Indeed, the incoming millions would 
greatly increase the material prosperity of the present in- 
habitants. The water power of this area, and its fine forests 
and fisheries, would be far more industriously utilized. At 
present less than 30 per cent. of the arable lands of these 
provinces are under cultivation. 

The emigration of large numbers is now made easy by 
all the things of the machine age. The original settlement 
of North America was made by Europeans who came in 
small sailing vessels. They used simple and clumsy tools of 
labour. Machines, especially farming machines, are a very 
recent development. Forty years ago stumps were still 
“rubbed ” in the American West with old-fashioned tools. 
To-day stumps are either pulled with powerful engines or 
blown out with dynamite. The settler is taken to his new 
home by railway train and motor-car. Less than a century 
ago our own people drove hundreds, sometimes thousands, 
of miles in rude wagons drawn by horses or oxen. Land 
settlement or industrial development in a new country to-day, 
when compared to what it was formerly, may be made a sort 
of sporting event. Ten millions of British can be well 
settled in Canada with much less effort than the original 
half-dozen British settlements were made in our American 
colonies during the seventeenth century. If the goodly 
land of Canada is not soon occupied by British immigrants 
it may be taken up by Continental Europeans. Parts of 
the Continent, too, are much overcrowded. A well-informed 
member of the Canadian Foreign Service recently said to 
me: “If the sort of British we want will not come to us, 
then we must settle our country with foreigners.” If Canada 
is to remain permanently British in blood and in sentiment, 
the time to act is the golden present. The world is now at 
the lowest point of an ever-recurring agricultural cycle. 
Within five years or less agricultural conditions must change 
somewhat for the better. 
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Several preliminary conditions must be accepted as a 
fundamental. The first has to do with the development 
of mutual understandings and relations between the British 
and the Canadian Governments and peoples. British settle- 
ment must not decrease wages in Canada ; nor may it decrease 
the prices of farm products paid to the Canadian farmers, 
On the contrary, it must be evident from the first that a 
more rapid settlement of Canada will increase, from the start, 
the prosperity of all classes of her people. The second 
requirement is the reservation and preparation of large areas 
of farm lands and other natural resources for use by the 
settlers. 

This brings us to a consideration of the social aspects of 
such a resettlement movement as we here contemplate. 
There should be a permanent co-operative organization of 
the emigrant workers for their protection and progress in the 
new land. With the younger British unemployed worker 
the dole might well be used as a constructive allowance 
looking towards resettlement. Probably the dole, as at 
present paid to, and used by, the unemployed, is a necessary 
stopgap. Let us be thankful that the civilized mind of this 
generation will not permit great masses of human beings 
to starve. Surely they must not starve in the presence of 
enormous unused resources waiting for development. How- 
ever, the facts ought now to be perfectly clear to any mind 
of average intelligence. The dole robs the worker of his 
birthright, which is to make an honest living by his labour. 
It robs the English-speaking worker, particularly, of the first 
essential of his inherited character, which is independence of 
mind. Unemployment is an economic cancer which has 
been destroying the morale of the British workers and corrupt- 
ing the political life of the nation ever since the War. If 
the British population at home continues to increase, the 
number of unemployed is almost certain to increase also. 
They will multiply, very probably, faster than the population. 
We may be sure that if the dole becomes a regular policy the 
British democracy will wither away because the roots of 
the British working-class character will wither away. 

The British workers have been deceiving themselves. 
The British labour movement might well re-examine its 
fundamental position and its greater task. That task is, all 
admit, one of extraordinary difficulty. Both the labour unions 
and the Labour party now face an impasse. This is not 
due to any particular failure on their part. It is due to the 
peculiar predicament in which British undustry, and nearly 
all industrial nations, find themselves. Would it not be better 
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for the individual worker, for the labour movement, and for 
the British people as a whole, to face boldly the facts pre- 
sented by relentless economic conditions? In the present 
crisis all the true friends of Britain on this side expect nothing 
less of the British mind and the British character. 

Canada has over 440 millions of acres of arable soil as 
yet untilled. This land of plenty and of hope is ready to 
reward the industry of millions of British families ; but only 
the physically fit and the characterful can be invited to take 
possession. It is often said that the majority of British 
unskilled labourers are not suited to settlement in a new 
country. This statement is probably true of many middle- 
aged and older workers. It is not true of the young ; that is, 
if the young are put in the way of having a suitable training. 
A nation which placed five millions of men under arms 
during the War, and balanced its Budget at the close of the 
War—surely that nation can, if it truly desires to continue 
as a great people, settle a million of its youth in Canada 
during five years, and several millions during the second five 
years. Be it remembered that at least as many girls and 
young women should be sent out as boys and young men. 
No new country in which men largely outnumber the women 
can be a success. Not the man, but the family, is the natural 
unit of settlement. 

This movement should inspire enthusiasm among all 
classes. It must be conceived in the broadest terms of 
patriotism and the highest social welfare. Among the workers 
the old dogmatic socialist “ class struggle ” theory of progress 
has now broken down at every point. In no country in the 
world, except Russia, is the Marxian system still treated 
with respect by the dominant organizations of the workers. 
The “ class struggle’ tactics of labour really came to an end 
with the changing conditions wrought by the War. The 
whole mind of Western civilization has undergone a primary 
change. Nearly all who think of social problems at all are 
now coming to think of them in terms of the highest and 
truest interests of all classes. The advocacy of the “ class 
war” is a bitter and sectarian cry of yesteryear. British 
labour can improve its conditions only by finding the way 
to co-operation among all socially-minded classes and groups 
that make up the Nation. The British investors own some 
four billion pounds worth of foreign securities. This great 
total sum of British investments in foreign lands can be held 
to taxation in Britain not by “ class struggle” politics, but 
only by a nationalist and patriotic system of politics. Every- 
one must realize in this case, how easy it might be, through 
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excessive taxation, to “ kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg.” The British Labour party might conceivably 
nationalize the mines and railways of Britain. Just how she 
can lay hold of British investments overseas has never been 
indicated. The plan of settlement we here propose will not 
only draw into its service large capital amounts ; it will ask 
the patriotic re-investment of present capital in empire 
building. 

A rather disagreeable fact faces the British industria] 
and commercial leadership. Under present world conditions 
Britain cannot expect to increase her exports much during 
the coming generation. On the Continent she faces com- 
petitors who are being armed to the finger-tips with the very 
qualities most required by modern competitive methods, 
The new international sales cartels are by far the most 
important European economic development since the War. 
Temporarily weakened though they be, improved conditions 
of export trade will quite certainly witness their returning 
strength and effectiveness. These colossal organizations are 
already successful in several different industries. Let us 
take notice, particularly, of an outstanding result of the iron 
and steel cartel. Though now temporarily discontinued, 
this result still stands strong. France, ten years ago, produced 
less than a million tons of steel annually. In 1928, the last 
normal year, she produced nearly ten millions of tons. She 
seems to be replacing Britain as the second steel maker of 
Europe. International sales cartels are sure to develop in 
other fields. The Continent is being drawn, relentlessly, 
into a single economic unit. If Britain joins the cartels 
she must be satisfied with a limited share of the foreign 
markets. If she remains outside she must meet their drastic 
and ever-increasing powers of competition. The future of 
British trade lies within the reconstructed British Empire. 

Rationalization of industry will not furnish more jobs. 


Just the contrary is true. In America we call it “ mass | 


production.”’ Our experience of it is now sufficient to draw 
general conclusions. Let the British students of this economic 
development beware of deceiving themselves. Rationalization 
by greatly increasing the amount of production, almost 
always decreases the number of jobs. It is this fact which has 
now undone our former balance of economic forces here in 
America. We can no longer, in time of peace, employ all 
our workers all the time. Either we in the U.S.A. shall 
move on into a higher and more efficient form of organized 
production, or our American workers in factory and mine 
are going to continue to suffer both drastic reduction of 
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wages and part-time work. “Mass production,” as an 
economic factor, has already eaten up its tail and hind 
quarters. Markets simply cannot be found for the quantities 
of goods produced. However, with wages and production 
costs further lowered, we in America shall make, doubtless, 
another strong drive for foreign markets. The general 
struggle to gain or retain the export markets is paralleled 
by the development in all the new continents, of industrial 
machinery. The one possible permanent solution, of course, 
is the balancing of production and use through some sort 
of general co-operative system. 

Out of three British citizens who have the labour of their 
hands to offer, or of their brains, one had best find work 
elsewhere in the Empire. To bring these young men and 
women to their new homes is the supreme task of all classes 
in the new age. So let us have done with the “ ancient 
feud of rich and poor.” To be united, and because united, 
strong in spirit—that will be the battle half won. Let me 
forestall a general criticism. It is this: ‘‘ Doubtless, sir, 
your plan is all well enough, but is it feasible ? Will millions 
of our young people be found willing to emigrate? And 
if they go, can they generally succeed in the new land? Is 
not the time past when the individual farm settler can find 
his way to success ? ” 

It is this last question which has vital significance. It 
presents the one really difficult problem before us. Let us 
concentrate the answer, here, into a few words. This is the 
answer: If the British people is to find a way in this new 
time, it must seek a much closer relationship with the 
Continent of North America. Such a relationship to Canada 
as we here suggest will add the strongest physical bonds to 
those already formed by a common language and a peculiar 
culture. The distance across the Atlantic becomes ever less 
important. I believe it possible, and necessary, to cement 
this union by the strongest sort of economic union. 

Behind Britain is the European Continent. Before her 
is North America. With her working class and her intel- 
lectuals constantly merging with those of North America, 
the future relationship would seem to be very natural. 
Discussions of this tendency need not long befog the 
understanding. North America is not going to overwhelm 
Britain as a whale swallows a smaller fish; yet Britain 
and North America are likely to evolve a new sort of inter- 
national relationship. The strongest bond of that connection 
will be the British settlement of Canada. 

FRANK Bown. 


THE POOR WHITE PROBLEM IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Every country has its submerged classes, its dregs, not 
necessarily outcasts, criminals nor decadents, but hopeless, 
listless, lazy and a burden on the more industrious and 
intelligent population. That such should be the case in a 
country so relatively young in its civilization and with the 
productive capacity and the thin population of the Union of 
South Africa may surprise and shock those who have not 
heard of the “‘arme blanken,” the poor whites. For some 
thirty years or so, since the Anglo-Boer War, this social 
evil has been receiving growing attention from the public, 
the Church and, latterly, from politicians and Government, 
until to-day it has become one of the burning topics of the 
day, more urgent than the native question, which ever loom 
dark in the background, or even than bilingualism, however 


prominent a place this occupies in the foreground. Though | 
primarily an internal affair of the Dutch section, the existence ; 


of a large proportion of the white people of South Africa in a 
state of penury, and unproductiveness bordering on bar- 
barism, forms a danger of the utmost social economic and 
moral concern to the whole European race in South Africa 
and materially affects the well-being of the natives as well. 
No one benefits but all suffer by the state of affairs which has 
been allowed to develop to an extent hardly appreciated in 
South Africa itself, and certainly not realized elsewhere. 
The Boer family is notorious for its numbers and _ the 
Boer in the past for his simplicity of tastes and life, and his 
hostility to external influences. These attributes have grown 
into positive vices and have resulted in the reduction of a 


very appreciable proportion of the white population to a | 


state of degeneracy, helplessness and hopelessness. The 
enterprising Boer has always wanted to move into fresh 
pastures, into new, untamed lands where he was free from 
Government interference and able to own his horizon. The 
unenterprising Boer, on the other hand, has remained list- 
lessly wherever he found himself. It is from him that the 
poor white has been bred. 

For four years past, through the generosity of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, under the egis of the 
Government of the Union of South Africa and with the 
co-operation of the Dutch Reformed Church and the South 
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African Universities, a survey and investigation of the 
subject has been in progress. The report of the Carnegie 
Commission has just been published by the Pro Ecclesia 
Drukkery of Stellenbosch in five fat volumes at a subsi- 
dized price, placing this invaluable mass of evidence and 
reasoning within the reach of all concerned. The results 
of this enquiry are summarized in the joint findings and 
recommendations of the Commission, so illuminating and 
comprehensive that it is almost a pity they have not been 
published separately from the context in order that they 
might reach the much wider circle of interested readers who 
would gladly read the conclusions, yet who shun the ordeal 
of studying the entire argument on which these conclusions 
are built. In the preparation of this report there has been a 
happy combination of work by those most competent to 
deal with the subject, politicians, clergy, the public services 
concerned, educationalists, philanthropists, psychologists, 
economists, all guided by two specially selected eminent 
American sociologists, Dr. Kenyon L. Butterworth and Dr. 
0. W. Coulter. No more well-informed consensus of views 
could have been secured, and this report, which is apparently 
the unanimous outcome of these deliberations, may be 
regarded as authoritative. In addition it is manifestly wise 
and sound in many of its recommendations and is likely to 
exert a great influence on the destinies of thousands of 
human beings and of the country in general. Being a docu- 
ment of public interest it must and should be closely 
scrutinized, and it will no doubt come in for criticism both in 
itself and on account of the very controversial nature of 
the topic of which it treats, but there can be no question 
whatever as to the urgency and need for some kind of action. 
In such a case the weight of the opinions expressed depends 
largely on the authority of those who voice them, and in 
this report we certainly have the verdict of responsible and 
representative bodies as well as individuals—the more 
acceptable since they agree with commonly expressed popular 
views. 

All who have studied the subject agree as to the origin 
and causes of the poor white and that his degeneracy is 
not, on his part, blameworthy and that there is national 
responsibility for the condition of affairs that has come 
about. Excuses are given for his rapid increase, but it is 
none the less politically reprehensible and was largely 
avoidable. Emphasis is laid (para. 52) on the obvious truth 
that ‘“‘ there is no justification for the views that all poor 
whites are pauperized or have sunk to a state of complete 
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hopelessness.” But I would ask who holds this view? 
Admission is made :— 

“On the other hand a part of the poor white class is characterized 
by one or more of such qualities as improvidence and irresponsibility, 
untruthfulness and lack of a sense of duty, a feeling of inferiority and g 
lack of self-respect, ignorance and credulity, a lack of industry and 
ambition, and unsettledness in mode of life. Some evince poor social 
heredity (especially of home training and discipline), are of poor 
intelligence or suffer from some physical infirmity, or have failings of 
character such as tendencies to intemperance or crime.” 

This unsparing description indicates the seriousness of the 
problem and the need for remedy. We are told that the 
number of poor whites is between 200,000 and 300,000 out 
of a total white population of 1,800,000 or from] in 9 to 1 in6 
white persons (para. 9). Their existence the Carnegie Com- 
mission attributes to maladjustment of the descendants of 
the earliest settlers—mainly Dutch, French and German to 
changing conditions, and their failure to benefit by the pro- 
gress of civilization, and to congestion of population in the 
arid regions which they formerly inhabited (para. 10). A 
contributory cause is that ‘“ Education was largely looked 
upon, among the rural population, as something foreign, as a 
thing that had no bearing on their daily life and needs” 
(para. 15). For the continuance of the conditions producing 
the poor white, one cause is given as poor housing, both 
urban and rural, and “‘ State support for and State supervision 
of the housing of the poor” is advocated as an urgent 
necessity. 

A somewhat double-edged remedy is proposed when it is 
suggested (para. 64) that measures be taken for restricting 
competition on the labour market between the unskilled non- 
European and the poor white. Such protection of one 
section of the community against another, on a colour basis, 
has very obvious dangers, even if, as proposed (para. 69), 
‘“‘ wages be paid on a piecework basis or that steps be taken 
to ensure sufficient competition between Europeans them- 
selves, and that continued employment be made dependent 
on good performance.” To shelter the poor white at the 
cost of the native worker will not lead to his salvation and 
will arouse far-reaching resentment and other repercussions. 
There may be two opinions as to whether “‘ Practical experi- 
ence seems to show that even with unskilled work the average 
poor white is a better labourer than the average native if 
the European is placed under sympathetic supervision and is 
given an incentive to improve his performance (e.g., by pay- 
ment according to piecework.)”’ (para. 70.) Under “ sym- 
pathetic supervision”? and piecework the South African 
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native is a good labourer and hard to beat. The Commission 
rightly recognizes (paras. 73 and 77) that in their drift to the 
towns the poor whites manifest their desire to improve 
“their economic position ’’ and that this stream has “‘ become 
so large that they could not be absorbed.” The Com- 
missioners then turn their attention to a solution of the 
problem through industrial employment in the towns and by 
vocational and other education. In so doing the Report 
makes mention of diamond fields, factories and railways. 
Of course it should be pointed out that the oversea gold- 
miner has already been completely displaced by the poor 
white under pressure from the Government. In regard to 
State relief works, assistance by the Church and other 
organized charity, the views of the Commission deserve great 
praise for their shrewd common sense and kindly caution. 
The small permanent benefit and the demoralizing effects are 
recognized. Both Church and State are warned in a sym- 
pathetically constructive manner of the danger amongst the 
poor whites of ‘‘a very marked tendency to dependence.” 
The recommendations dealing with assistance, charity and 
rehabilitation deserve close perusal. 

Considering their historic past and their natural proclivi- 
ties, surely the very best thing for the poor white is that, 
instead of being thrown into artificially encouraged “ bastard 
industries,’ to quote the classic phrase of John X. Merriman, 
he should be found a living on the land, whereby his tradi- 
tional attributes can be utilized and his inherent tastes 
developed. As himself originally a product of the veldt it is 
there he can best find scope for the cultivation of his 
somnolent ambition, pride and spirit. Without legally 
enforcing preference for poor whites over natives, implying 
as this does discrimination on uneconomic as well as on 
unjust colour lines, there is surely scope for natural preference 
for the white man, always provided the poor white shall be 
at least as capable, honest and industrious as the native. 
Whilst turning to Government for grants and administrative 
aid, to the charitable for gifts, and to the industrious and 
commercial for fair opportunity, it would seem permissible 
to ask the farmer, the rural capitalist class to extend even 
more help than hitherto to his unsuccessful brother, even if 
on the lines of ‘‘ sympathetic supervision of piecework.” 

Some of the generalizations enunciated deserve special 
quotation, thus: ‘‘ In the long run improvement cannot be 
brought about by purely external measures, but must depend 
on changes in the people themselves.” (para. 101.) Again: 
“The social education of the nation should be undertaken 
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much more purposefully and effectively.” (para. 105.) Or: 
‘““ There are clear signs that voting power and political influence 
are being abused to an increasing degree in order to obtain 
State assistance.” (Our italics.) This last point is one of 
major importance and brings into light a defect in the 
Constitution and a danger of real significance. That the 
pauperized section of the community, those who are the 
recipients of State aid, should be politically vocal is bad for 
any country. In South Africa they retain the vote and they 
are entrenched to demand assistance. This, with all their 
ignorance and laziness, they are capable and careful to exploit 
to the uttermost. Because they vote, even though they are 
not taxpayers, they command and receive yet more assistance. 
The native, of course, is a direct taxpayer, but only ve 
exceptionally a voter. The position is, to put it mildly, 
anomalous, and it is to be hoped that, having been pointed 
out so strongly by this non-partisan but obviously sympathetic 
Commission, it may immediately be rectified. 

The present lamentable condition of the poor white has 
been brought about by isolation, ignorance, outworn laws 
of inheritance, conservatism and all that is embraced in the 
term “maladjustment to changing conditions.” As past 
generations have reacted to these influences so may the 
present and future generations respond to the stimulus of 
modern ideas and education, to contact with outside interests, 
and to an awakening of their ambition and pride. But this 
will not be achieved by a policy of protecting the poor white 
against competition from the black. Nor by lowering 
standards of education and conduct. The Report will, apart 
from any active steps which may result, do an immense 
amount of good in crystallizing public thought and even in 
arousing wholesome contentions. The language of the Report 
is milder than the facts warrant. Throughout there seems a 
desire, palpable rather than demonstrable, to avoid wounding 
susceptibilities, to shirk giving offence in political quarters 
or to criticize the present administration. These soft words 
will be excusable only if, thereby, legislative and administra- 
tive action on lines suggested is brought about. 


Eric Nospss. 
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TWO EMPERORS AND TWO EARTHQUAKES 


THE action of the League of Nations in condemning Japan 
for her action in Manchuria and Jehol is not likely to diminish 
the sympathy for the Japanese Government and people that 
has been aroused everywhere by the recent earthquake. 
That sympathy is, indeed, world-wide; but it is not sur- 
prising that the first message of condolence and the first 
offer of material help to be received from any country outside 
Japan reached the Japanese Emperor from the ruler of the 
new Manchuria. There are many people who, being in- 
flexible in their belief that the new State is nothing more than 
Japan’s puppet, will assume that the action taken by the 
Manchurian Government, if not prompted by Japan herself, 
was dictated by political expediency. This, however, will 
not be the view taken by the few who know anything of the 
character of the young Manchurian ruler and the still smaller 
number of people who have a knowledge of certain events that 
took place in Peking nearly ten years ago. 

In September, 1923, the ex-Emperor of China still dwelt 
and held his Court in Peking, within the great Imperial 
palace known as the Forbidden City. In spite of the Revolu- 
tion of 1911, he still retained, in accordance with the 
Abdication Agreement between Throne and Republic, the 
Imperial style and status; so that even twelve years after 
the Revolution it was technically incorrect to describe him as 
ex-Emperor. Though wholly without political power, an 
Emperor he still remained. It was not till the end of 1924 
that by a coup detat carried out by a very small group of 
radical politicians with the aid of the notorious “ Christian 
General’ Féng Yiihsiang, the Emperor was forcibly ejected 
from the Forbidden City and illegally and unjustifiably 
deprived of his privileges. Incidentally, it may be observed 
that this action, which reduced the solemn Agreement of 1911 
to a “scrap of paper,” has never been placed on a legal 
basis and has never been submitted to any body of repre- 
sentatives of the Chinese people for their approval. 

On the morning of September 3rd, 1923, I entered the 
Forbidden City in accordance with my daily custom, and 
was received by the Manchu Emperor—then a youth of 
seventeen—in his private quarters in the Yang Hsin Tien— 
the “‘ Palace of the Nourishment of the Mind.” He was 
examining a newly-purchased photographic camera, and 
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called my attention to some peculiarity in the shutter. [| 
ignored the matter of the shutter and asked him if he had 
heard the bad news that had reached Peking that morning, 
‘Oh yes,” he said, “ you mean the death of —” naming a 
prominent person whose death had just been announced, 
“No,” I replied, “it is something much worse than that, 
There has been a terrible earthquake in Japan. Tokyo and 
Yokohama are in ruins and tens of thousands of people have 
lost their lives.” 

The Emperor put down his camera and rose to his feet, 
‘Tell me all you know,” he said. I translated into Chinese 
from an English newspaper published in Peking the para- 
graphs relating to the catastrophe. His expressions of 
sorrow and regret were obviously as sincere as they were 
spontaneous. He spoke of little else that day but the great 
calamity that had befallen Japan, and at frequent intervals 
sent messengers to the Japanese Legation to collect the 
latest information. 

Next day he summoned me to his presence at an unusually 
early hour and showed that the subject of the earthquake 
was still uppermost in his mind. I spoke of the relief- 
measures undertaken by the Japanese Government and of 
the probable opening of subscription lists in every country. 
A day or two later he told me of his keen desire and deter- 
mination to show his sympathy with the Japanese in a 
practical way by sending a substantial contribution to the 
national relief fund. ‘“‘ Shao Ying says I cannot afford to 
give much,” he remarked, “‘ but he talks nonsense and I am 
going to have my own way.” Shao Ying was the head of 
the Imperial Household Department and controlled its 
finances. I learned from other sources, indeed, that Shao 
Ying and his staff were seriously perturbed by the deter- 
mination of the young Emperor to send a larger subscription 
than they thought he was justified in giving. In the end 
a compromise was arrived at. A cash contribution which, 
as far as I remember, amounted to $50,000 (equivalent to 
about £5,000 at that time), was sent to Japan as a direct 
donation from the Emperor; and as that sum was, in his 
own opinion, far from adequate, a splendid collection of art 
treasures from the Palace was sent by his orders to the 
Japanese Minister with the request that they should be 
sold by auction or otherwise and the proceeds added to the 
Imperial donation. 

The Japanese Minister at that time was Mr. K. Yoshizawa, 
who since that date has been a prominent figure in Japanese 
diplomacy both in Europe and at home. He recognised the 
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exceptional interest attaching to the collection of art treasures, 
and when transmitting the gifts to Japan he made the sugges- 
tion that as it would be a pity to disperse them, it might 
be found possible to pay out of the Imperial Privy Purse 
a sum of money corresponding to their assessed value, so that 
the articles might be preserved intact in the Imperial collec- 
tio at Tokyo. This suggestion was submitted to the 
Japanese Emperor, and having met with his immediate 
approval, it was promptly carried out. Not long afterwards 
a special mission was sent from the Japanese Court to convey 
to the Manchu Emperor a personal expression of thanks 
from the Emperor of Japan. The mission was received 
by the Manchu Emperor in a pavilion in the Yu Hua Yuan— 
the “Imperial Garden”’ in the Forbidden City—and I was 
assured by one of the Japanese secretaries of Legation who 
was present that the unconventional little ceremony carried 
out on that memorable occasion was the most impressive 
and moving he had ever attended. 

The young Manchu Emperor—now the ruler of a new 
State in closest alliance and partnership with Japan—has 
passed through many dangers and vicissitudes since he 
entertained the Japanese mission in the Forbidden City 
nearly a decade ago. The interchange of messages of 
sympathy and good-will that took place between him and 
his august ally in Japan at the time of the disaster can hardly 
have failed to recall that episode to his memory. 


REGINALD JOHNSTON. 
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A VISIT TO THE BUTYRKI PRISON, 
MOSCOW 


It was a lovely April morning. The sun shone brightly, the 
sky was blue. The snow had melted off the roofs of the 
houses, but on the pavement, where it had been trodden 
down into a hard mass, it still covered the ground with a 
thick glassy shell in which the melting waters were working 
their way in fanciful streams. The sparrows were twittering 
on the roofs, and in the half-frozen and uncared-for gardens 
solemn crows hopped about in the search for some seeds 
uncovered by the melting snow. Moscow looked cheerful 
as far as nature can influence the aspect of a large town, 
but the people in the streets looked gloomy, worn out, tired. 
It was nice to be out and I did not mind the long walk 
before me, although the knapsack on my back and the basket 
on my arm weighed heavily. I had undertaken that day to 
carry several food parcels to Polish hostages said to have 
been transferred to the Butyrki prison. It had cost me quite 
an effort to offer my services for this task to the provisional 
Polish committee which tried to supply arrested countrymen 
with food and clothes. Three weeks had scarcely passed 
since I had walked this same way, a prisoner myself, carrying 
my own bag on the back, two soldiers at my sides, dragging 
my feet with difficulty in the deep snow and trying to cheer 
up a despairing companion, a young Polish girl of sixteen. 
The thought of again seeing the dreary prison where the 
hours had dragged on like weeks, made me shudder. But I 
knew there were now other innocent prisoners there, others 
who suffered the same privations I had undergone, others 
who had perhaps nobody in Moscow to look after them. I 
had heard, when in prison, how much a Polish Catholic priest, 
arrested in Kiev, had done to help all those who were im- 
prisoned with him, and how much his example had been a 
true moral help to them. We had received notice now that 
he had been apparently transferred to the largest Moscow 
prison, Butyrki, and it was assumed that he was doomed. 
All this had made me surmount my own dread of the mere 
sight of the prison I knew only too well, and volunteer. 
Thus I trudged along. After a good hour’s walk I reached 
the dingy walls and approached with trembling heart the 
heavy iron gates. I must say it was really quite hard to 
keep myself from turning back. However, the thought of the 
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help I might bring, and my own pride, pushed me on, and I 
soon found myself standing in the file of people with baskets 
and parcels. This file was long; I waited in it for seven 
hours, not daring to leave my place. It was hard and ex- 
hausting, but all waited, not daring to protest. Some looked 
gloomy, others were terrified, numbers looked entirely in- 
different and were apparently quite used to the procedure. 
Hushed conversations were carried on here and there, but as 
soon as a voice became bolder, a warder in uniform appeared 
and ordered silence. A few steps in front of me stood a young 
woman apparently belonging to the better classes, poorly, but 
neatly dressed. She had struck me by the palor of her face 
and the anxious expression of her large blue eyes. She 
exchanged a few short and rapid sentences with her neigh- 
bours but did not seem inclined to gossip. 

There were many children waiting patiently in the file— 
they were at times more communicative and were relating 
the story of their father’s or mother’s or brother’s arrest in a 
tone of impenetrable indifference. Old women sat on the 
ground stealthily wiping a tear from time to time; young 
mothers were rocking their babies to sleep or trying to keep 
their older children quiet. The rooms were cold and damp, 
the air thick and heavy with the smell of sheepskin coats, 
food, and above all unwashed humanity. 

Slowly, step by step, we progressed and came nearer to 
the barred end of the passage where the parcels were delivered. 
I dreaded the moment when it would be my turn to give the 
parcels, to name the prisoners they were intended for, to 
give my own name and address. I had the feeling that the 
warders and women who ran the service would surely recognize 
me and would wonder why I should come now to help other 
prisoners, and I feared above all that the mention of a Catholic 
priest would make me the more suspect. But I had under- 
taken to deliver these parcels—I would help—I would do it. 
With a faint feeling in my heart I approached the rough wall. 
Its fresh boards still smelt of the forest, the golden resin 
trickled down slowly—I saw the forest they came from, the 
forest awakening now, in spring. ... My thoughts were 
abruptly interrupted by a loud sob and harsh voices. I 
looked up and saw the young woman I had watched, leaning 
now against these boards, her eyes still larger, her lips white ; 
I heard her say in an entreating voice to the woman warder 
who was receiving the parcels behind the counter, . . .“‘ Please, 
I implore you, do try to find out where my husband is; I 
looked for him in every prison in Moscow, I was sent back 
without reply everywhere, my only hope is that he may be 
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here—I waited all day yesterday and to-day—no one will 
tell me one word.”” The woman handling the parcels shrugged 
her shoulders and, leaning forward, shouted in answer: “ How 
can I know where your husband is? He may be shot long 
ago, he may be shot to-morrow, or perhaps he was shot this 
morning. When parcels are not accepted, it means that 
they are of no use any more. For all I know your husband 
must have been shot, this is clear, but it is none of our business 
to tell people who is shot and where and when he was shot. . .” 
and on and on she went playing with this word “ shot,” 
throwing it at the young woman, who winced, speechless, 
And in the heat of this cruel game she forgot her duty—she 
mechanically took my parcels, looked absent-mindedly at the 
attached labels, and never asked me either for any details or 
for my own name and address. I stepped aside; people 
were pushing on from behind ; the young woman was making 
her way towards the door—TI lost sight of her in the crowd. I 
had forgotten my exhaustion and fright—the cruelty I had 
just witnessed made my blood boil. What a useless, senseless 
cruelty of woman towards woman—and this cruelty had, 
maybe, saved me. Was it fate ? 
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THE SPANISH GALLEON 


Ir you sail, as I sailed, in holiday weather, out of Oban across 
the Firth of Lorne, you will see, perched upon its rock, the 
Castle of Duart, black and silent, guarding the secrets of the 
magical Isle of Mull. And if you continue along the Sound 
between the island and wild Morven, you will come to harbour 
in the commodious bay of Tobermory, which looks across at 
the mountainy headland of Ardnamurchan. 

All the world knows that a ship of the Spanish Armada 
lies in Tobermory Bay, and has even smiled at tales of exiguous 
Scots optimistically diving for the treasure. But how the 
galleon came to rest there—now, that is the really interesting 
part of the story. 

The harbour, as you will see, is landlocked and safe 
against all winds, and the question naturally suggests itself 
—If the commander had the seamanship to beat round Cape 
Wrath and find so secure a haven, how did he come to lose 
his ship within the sheltering circuit of hill and isle? Those 
smiling waters seemed to hint at something undisclosed, like 
the enigmatic lips of Mona Lisa. 

The legend still lives in Mull, a twisted rope of fact and 
fable. Viola, or Bheola, as the name is in Gaelic, daughter of 
the King of Spain, had a dream of a gallant lover, and fitted 
out a ship to go in search of him. At long last she came to 
the Isle of Mull and there saw the man of her dream, Lachlan 
Mor MacLean of Dowart. The wife of MacLean soon found 
cause to be jealous, and bade her servant (one Smollett, a 
South-countryman) blow up the ship with all on board. 
Smollett set a fuse to the magazine, and ran so hard that when 
the explosion took place he was at Pennygoun, ten or twelve 
miles from Tobermory. The ship’s cook was blown to 
Strongarvie, where, if you doubt the story, there is to prove 
it a cleft which still bears the name of Cook’s Cave. As for 
the Princess, she fell somewhere in the Sound, and was 
buried at Cill, near Loch Aline, in Morven. 

Such is the tale, told with much else that is marvellous, 
by John Gregorson Campbell.* Let us try to discover how 
much of fact is mixed with the fable. 

* Witchcraft and Second Sight in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland 
(1902), pp. 27-28. In the traditions of Mull the ship is called the Florida, 
which, J. P. MacLean surmises, must be the Florencia, commanded by Pereija 
or Fareija. In Appendix G to Vol. ii Defeat of Spanish Armada, there is a 
mention of the Florencia in the squadron of Portugal under the Duke of 


Medina Sidonia. She was a ship of 961 tons, 52 guns, 400 soldiers and 
80 mariners, a total company of 486. 
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There are two histories of the Clan MacLean, the first by 
‘“‘ Seneachie,” published in 1830, and the second by J. P, 
MacLean in 1889 ; but they can hardly be called independent 
witnesses, since the later historian lifts whole pages, nay, 
whole chapters, from the earlier, and their accounts of the 
sinking of the galleon are identical. 

They do not implicate any lady, either Viola or Lady 
MacLean, nor do they mention Smollett. Their story is that 
Sir Lachlan Mor MacLean of Duart, chief of the clan, was at 
feud with the Macdonalds of Islay, and the Maclans of Ard- 
namurchan when the Spanish galleon put into the bay. A 
bargain was struck: the Spaniards were to provide a force 
to help MacLean against his enemies in return for certain 
supplies. When the captain, having taken part in the 
expedition, proposed to take his leave, ‘‘ without settling with 
the people for the provisions supplied,” MacLean “ remon- 
trated with Captain Fareija on the injustice thus contem- 
plated,” detained three of the principal officers as hostages, 
and sent Donald Glas, son of MacLean of Morven, on board 
the Florida to “ receive an adjustment of the demands of his 
people.”” When Donald Glas went aboard, he was disarmed, 
and next morning the ship set sail ; but in the meantime the 
captive, under cover of night, had laid a train to the magazine. 

There is a heroic and pathetic account of how Donald Glas 
was summoned “ in derision ”’ to take a last look at his native 
hills, how he sent a farewell letter to his chief by the hand of 
his servant, how he returned below “ under pretence of mental 
suffering at this forcible separation from his native land,” 
how he fired the train and blew himself and the galleon, with 
all on board, “into a thousand pieces in the bay ’”—-so that 
of the Spaniards only three escaped, “‘ one of them so mutilated 
in the explosion that he died next day.”” Mr. MacLean adds 
the becoming reflection that although the name of Donald 
Glas ‘nowhere occurs in the popular histories of Scotland 
. . » he was just as brave, just as heroic, and self-sacrificing 
as any hero that fell upon the field of battle.” 

Heroic and pathetic ; but is it true ? 

* * * 

Books of folklore and clan histories make pleasant reading, 
but doubtful evidence. I turned to the Calendar of State 
Papers and the Register of the Privy Council of Scotland with 
surprising results. 

Thus, for example, I found that ten years before the 
coming of the Armada, in the year 1578, one Adam McKy 
made complaint to the King’s Privy Council that while he 
was “comand up the watter of Clide in ane boit with certain 
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his guids and geir thairin, in sober and quiet manner, lippanin 
(expecting) na trubil, Lauchlan MacLean of Dowart, John 
Smollett, John Dowe, . .. and others, the said Lauchlan’s 
servandis and complicis,” laid violent hands upon him and 
took him captive to the burgh of Dumbartane, “ quhair they 
yet deteine him as prisoner.”’* 

Here, then, are MacLean and Smollett, and John Dowe, 
or Dubh MacLean of Morven, engaged on something that 
looks very like piracy. And that Sir Lachlan MacLean was, 
saving his presence, a pirate becomes more clear in another 
pitiful complaint, showing that “‘ Robert Blake, of Bridgewater, 
co. Somerset, merchant, and William Nicholls, of Northam, 
co. Devon, late owner of a ship called the Whyte Harte of 
Northam, of 50 tons burden and upwards, which ship your 
orators about September 1580 caused to be refreighted at 
Bridgewater with their own merchandises to the value of 
£1,200 or thereabouts, the ship and her tackle being worth 
£300 at the least ; in which ship the said Nicholls went as 
Master, and having in her 14 men and mariners, conducted 
the ship to the Isle of Mull, intending to have trafficked there 
in the trade of merchandize, as they had done before, and 
having arrived there, and the said Nicholls having gone on 
shore, one Laughlane Macklean and John Dowe Mackleane, 
his uncle, inhabitants within the said Isle, and subjects of 
the King of Scots, accompanied by twenty other persons, 
under pretence to have made merry in the ship, came aboard 
her, and being friendly entertained there, caused privately a 
hundred armed men suddenly in warlike manner to come 
aboard the ship who presently with great violence took and 
kept all the said mariners under hatches, saving one Geoffrey 
Walker whom they then cruelly murdered, cutting his body 
in many pieces and casting it to their dogs, saying ‘ Englishe 
men’s fleshe would make Scottishe dogges runne well,’ and 
this done they took away and spoiled all the said goods, ship 
and furniture and took and imprisoned the said Nicholls and 
all his company, forbidding all persons to give them any 
sustenance. By reason thereof they remained in prison forty 
weeks in most cruel lamentable sort—until two of them died of 
famine, and so had they all done had not some charitable 
people taken compassion on them and secretly relieved them 
with such small portions as maintained life only, and by great 
chance at length escaped. Ever since which time your orators 
have made continual suit there to the magistrates for the 
restitution of their ship and goods, and punishment of the 
offenders and at your honnours last being in Scotland, made 

* Register of Privy Council of Scotland, vol. iii, p. 52. 
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their complainte to you in this behalf, whereupon your Honour 
tooks order with Mr. Randolph, then ‘lydger’ there, for 
moving the King and his Council in their premises ; which 
being done accordingly, the hearing of the cause was com- 
mitted to the Earl of Argyll, who, being of kin to the offenders, 
dismissed them, leaving your orators without remedy, they 
having spent £350 in and about the suit, besides the loss of 
their goods, ship and furniture amounting to £1,900. Your 
orators humbly desire that some redress may be had in the 
premises.”’* 

MacLean, then, was capable of dirty work in Tobermo 
Bay—he was capable of anything. As for Smollett, of whom 
we have already had two glimpses, he was certainly no better, 
** John Smollett, of Kirkton,” says Mr. Joseph Irving, “ was 
examined before the Privy Council in December, 1591, on a 
charge of being concerned in Bothwell’s conspiracy for seizing 
the King in Holyrood House. It is probably to him the 
tradition refers regarding the blowing up of one of the vessels 
belonging to the Spanish Armada off the Island of Mull in 
1588.” F 

John Smollett belonged to the family of Smollett 
of Bonhill (the family of Tobias Smollett, the novelist). He 
was a burgess of Dumbarton, had been in the service of the 
Duke of Lennox, and was in the secret service of Walsingham, 
the English Foreign Minister. Robert Bowes, one of Walsing- 
ham’s correspondents from Scotland, suspects Smollett of 
““double meaning with practice to abuse such as deal with 
him.” On the other hand, he might do “singular good 
service to Her Majesty both about Lennox to discover matters 
in device in France and also with the malcontents in Scotland, 
who have intelligence of him.” Bowes is careful to warn 
Walsingham “to use him no further than the familiar spirit 
that may do profit and shall have no power to hurt.”’ And 
here is another little sketch of the man from the same corres- 
pondence, “‘ Subtile, prone to practise, full of words, neither 
secret nor trusty and greedy of gear. Religion will little 
prevail with him, notwithstanding his fair pretence therein.” 

Not a pleasant fellow, John Smollett! And the further 
we go into his career, the less we like him. Walsingham went 
so far as to introduce him to Queen Elizabeth, to whom he 
unfolded a scheme for bringing over Lennox, his master, to 
the English side; but nothing came of it, as our Foreign 
Minister was not altogether satisfied with the good faith of 
John Smollett. We get an even more sinister idea of the man 


* Cal. of S. Papers (Scottish), vol. v, pp. 668-9. 
+ Book of Dumbartonshire, vol. 1, 179. 
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from a scrap of news, which Lord Hunsdon, then Governor 
of Berwick sent to Walsingham on November 25, 1587: 

“ Smollett was taken the last of October and the letter he had was 
from the King himself to the Earl of Huntley for the killing of the 
Master of Glamis, and the Chancellor and Justice Clerk to have been 
killed at Edinburgh by the Earl of Bothwell and others.’’* 

Armed with this evidence of character, we now may turn 
with the more confidence to contemporary accounts of what 
actually happened to the Spanish galleon. William Asheby, 
writing to Walsingham on September 23, 1588, adds this 
postscript : 

“As I had writt this letter Sir William Kith sent me word that 
MacCleiden (MacLean) an Irish Lord of the Isles, wrot to the King that 
on Fridaie the 13 of September were arrived a great ship of Spaigne, of 
1400 tune, having 800 soldours and three commaunders at an Iland 
called Ila on the west part of Scotland thither driven by wether. . . 
Thei report this ship to be furnished with 80 brasse peces ; she beaten 
with shot and wether. + 
Friday, the 13th—not an altogether auspicious date for 

the Spanish galleon to make the land. Beaten as she was, 
with shot and weather, she would have found less danger— 
and less treachery—in the storms of the Atlantic. 

MacLean, in his youth, had been a page in King James’s 
Court (none the best of schools for young gentlemen) ; but 
his royal master must have read the letter to which Asheby 
refers with much more than a friendly interest. It indeed 
touched the King very nearly. He had been dedicated to a 
Spanish marriage by his mother in his childhood, and to the 
end of his life retained a lively respect for the Spanish power. 
There had been a very strong party of Catholic Lords—it was 
still strong—who favoured the Spanish cause. The greatest 
of them all, his cousin Esme Stuart, Duke of Lennox (Smol- 
lett?s old master) had been dead five years. The Maxwell 
Rebellion, inspired by the Spanish party, had been defeated 
that very summer. If the Armada had been victorious, even if 
it had effected a landing of any note in Scotland, many of the 
Scottish lords would have flocked to their standard. James 
might have gone with them. He had leanings that way, and 
he was actually expecting an ambassador from Spain. But 
the Armada, as he already knew, had been defeated ; he was 
then committed to the English cause ; his coasts were beaconed 
and his forces—that is to say, such forces as were at the 
command of the Protestant Lords and the Kirk, were under 
orders to repel an invasion; Maitland, his Chancellor, was 
strong upon the English side ; the preachers were still stronger ; 
the eyes of the agents of Walsingham and Cecil were always 


* Cal. of State Papers, Vol. vi, 507. Cal. of S. Papers (Scottish) ix, p. 618. 
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upon him ; he was scarcely independent—but, in any case, he 
had made his choice. 

MacLean had doubled everything—the size of the ship, 
the number of guns, the complement of men, and the King, 
never a courageous man, must have had a passing thought 
for the safety of the Highlands. Eight hundred Spanish 
soldiers with eighty guns might make a nucleus for a rising 
of the clans. It must at all costs be prevented—and yet 
secretly. We get the King’s decision in another letter to 
Walsingham, written in the following October: 

“A great ship of Spain lieth upon Macklen his coast. She landeth 
never under 300 in warlike manner, and their service is in plate and 
otherthing as pertaineth to noblemen. The King hath directed both 
. . . against her.” * 

“The King hath directed both... against her ”— 
ominous words! But who were “both”? I think I 
can answer that question: “both” signifies MacLean and 
Smollett. 

It may have been that MacLean sent Smollett with the 
news, and that Smollett returned with the orders. At any 
rate, there was an interim between the arrival of the Florencia 
on the coast of Islay and the explosion in Tobermory Bay. 
What happened in that interval ? 

To get the full relish of the dealings between MacLean of 
Duart and Captain Fareija, we must understand something 
of the feud between MacLean and his neighbour, Angus 
MacDonald of Dunaovaig (in Islay) and Dunaverty (in Kin- 
tyre). The antecedents and ramifications of this feud would 
take us too far from our subject ; but it may be said that it 
concerned certain lands called the Rhinns of Islay, and was 
embittered by a misunderstanding about a theft of cattle 
for which certain of the MacDonalds were (mistakenly) slain 
by the MacLeans. 

Lachlan MacLean, under the guise of a reconciliation, 
invited Angus MacDonald to Duart Castle, and there detained 
him in close confinement until all points in dispute were 
conceded. Thereupon Angus was allowed to return home; 
but his son James and his brother Ranald were kept as host- 
ages. In the circumstances it might be thought rash in 
Lachlan to permit himself to be persuaded to make a return 
visit. He relied, however, on the circumstance that his 
sister was Angus’s wife, and that he was taking young James 
with him as personal security. Although he was warned by 
his sister, and although he did hold young James before him 
like a shield, he was taken by his host, with forty or fifty of 

*Cal. of State Papers (Scottish), Vol. ix, p. 618. 
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his followers, and thrown into the castle dungeon. The 
followers were executed at the rate of two per day, until only 
Lachlan himself and his uncle John Dubh or Dow of Morven 
(our piratical friend) remained alive. By that time, how- 
ever, Lady MacLean had captured a MacDonald of conse- 
quence and sent word that unless her brother-in-law released 
her husband and his uncle, she would execute his kinsman 
and his brother Ranald. Lachlan was, thereupon, set free ; 
but John was held as security for the release of the hostages. 

When the MacLean reached home, he actually did set 
free the two MacDonalds; but before the news reached 
Angus, a false report was brought in by Ian MaclIan of Ardna- 
murchan that MacLean had killed his hostages. This so 
enraged the Laird of Islay that he slew John Dubh of Morven 
out of hand. Such was the beginning of the embroilment 
between MacLean of Duart and Maclan of Ardnamurchan. 

Now we come to a part of the story which might seem 
incredible were it not recorded in the register of the Privy 
Council (as well as in the Clan histories aforementioned). 
The mother of Lachlan MacLean was a sister of the then late 
Earl of Argyll and an heiress in her own right. Lachlan, who 
had already killed her second husband (his stepfather and 
guardian) conceived the idea of using his mother as a live 
bait to catch MacIan. He proposed a marriage between the 
two; the lady was not averse, and Maclan, tempted by a 
great match, accepted the proposal. The marriage took place 
at Torluisk (in the Isle of Mull) on April 12, 1588. 

After a “‘ bankett”’ and “intertenyment,” “the said Johnne 
McKane (Ian Maclan) was conveyed by the hand of the said 
Lachlan to his moderis (mother’s) awne chalmer and bed, 
purpoislie to collour his mischieff ”’ (to lull the MaclIans to a 
false security) so that Ian’s friends retired to sleep in a neigh- 
bouring barn. 

“* Nevertheless, immediatelie efter they had fallen on slep, 
the said Lauchlane and his compleicis, armed with havir- 
shonis, swerds, and durkis, enterit perforce within the said 
house or barne, and in maist cruell and barbarous manner, 
without pitie or compassioun, unmercifullie murdreist and 
slew thame to the nowmer of auchtene (18) personis, gentle- 
men besydis atheres.” 

Not content with this massacre, the MacLeans then entered 
the bridal chamber and would have killed Ian MaclIan had he 
not stood upon his “‘ awne better defens ’—and “ the lament- 
able crying oute and ernist sute of the said Lauchlanis Moder.” 

For which cause they spared his life, but detained him 
with Allister MacIan and Angus Maclan his page “in strait 
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firmance and captivitie, putting his person to dalie tortour 
and panis, and will on nawise put thame to libertie without 
he be compellit.”* 

Such, then, was the feud between the MacLeans on the 
one side, and the MacDonalds of Islay on the other, in which 
first Maclan and secondly, the unfortunate Spanish captain 
embroiled themselves. That Lachlan struck a bargain with 
the latter is shown by another entry in the Register of the 
Privy Council. 

Mr. David Mckgill, His Majesty’s advocate, complained 
to the Privy Council at Edinburgh on January 3, 1588-9 that: 

“in October last Lauchlane McClayne of Dowart, accumpanyed with 

a grite nowmer of theves, brokin men, and sornares of Clannis, besydis 

the nowmer of ane hundredth Spanyeartes, came, bodin in feir of weir, to 

His Majesteis propir isles of Canna, Rum, Eg, and the Ile of Ellenole, 

and after they had soirned, wracked and spoilled the saidis haill illis, 

they tressonable rased fyre and in maist barbourous shameful and 
cruell maner, byrnt the same Illis, with the haill men, womun and 
children being thairintill, not spairing the pupillis and infantis, and at 
the same time past to the castle of Ardnamurchin, assegeit the same, 
and laynabout the said castle three days, using in the meantyme all 
kynd of hostilities and force, baith be fyre and swerd, that mycht be had 
for recoverie thairof ; fra the pursute of the quilk they had not returned 


unless be the force and power of his Majesteis gude subjects werr put 
bak and the house relevit.” 


“The Advocate appearing in this cause, the Lords ordered the said 

Laughlane, who had made no appearance, to be denounced rebel.” 

We may well believe that Don Fareija—if such was the 
captain’s name—liked neither his employment nor his com- 
pany and was anxious to get away from the fair-seeming 
harbour of Tobermory. That he recalled his men from Ardna- 
murchin is probable—whether he paid in full or evaded paying 
any balance owing for the provisions may be left an open 
question. The point is immaterial since against that doomed 
ship there were powers on the move and conspirators afoot 
who took no account of any such trifles as a balance due on 
salt fish, meal, mutton and chandlery. 

The sequel is unfolded by another English agent, Roger 
Aston, who wrote on November 8, 1588 : 

“This day word is come that the great ship that lay in the West 

Isles is blown in the air by order of John Smollett ; most part of the 

men are slain. The manner is this—Macclen entertaining great friend- 

ship with them desired the borrowing of two cannons and 100 hag- 
bitteres to besiege a house of Angus Macauhales (MacDonald) and de- 
livered a sister’s son to the master as a pledge for the safe delivering of 
them again. In the meantime John Smollett, a man that has great 
trust among the (Spaniards), entered the ship and cast in the powder 


* Heard before the King in his Court at Dumfries. Reg. Privy Council 
of Scotland (Acta 1587-89), p. 58. 
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a piece of lint and so departed. Within a shortt time after the lint took 

fireand. .. .” 

Here the passage ends ; but Asheby confirms the news in 
a letter to Burghley a little later: 

“The Spanish ship I mentioned, which was driven on the Isle of 

Mull in MacLane’s country, is burnt by treachery of the Irish and 

almost all the men consumed by fire. It is thought to be one of the 

principal ships and someone of great account within, for he was always, 

as they say, served in silver.” * 

Such, then, is the contemporary account of the sinking of 
the Florencia in Tobermory Bay. From the evidence, it may 
be taken as certain (as the legend says) that it was Smollett 
(aided and abetted by MacLean) who blew up the ship. The 
Donald Glas of the Clan histories may have been the “ sister’s 
son” given to “the master” as hostage by MacLean. As to 
the orders, they came, in all probability, from the subtle and 
treacherous king. James, who was expecting a Spanish 
ambassador, took good care to cover his tracks. On January 3, 
1588, Lachlan MacLean was charged with making war in 
“His Majesties’ properitis ’’ with the aid of “‘ ane Hundred 
Spanyeartis ”’ as aforesaid. He refused to plead, was recom- 
mended to be denounced rebel, threw himself upon the mercy 
of the King, was amerced in the sum of twenty thousand 
pounds and pardoned. But from this remission was excepted 
“the plotting of the felonious burning and flaming up by 
sulphurous powder, of a Spanish ship, and of the men and 
provisions in her, near the Island of Mull.’’} 

As for Smollett, he was pursued by the King’s officers, 
but not caught at that time. William Asheby, in reporting to 
Walsingham that eighteen Spaniards had been saved from 
“the ship burnt in the Island of Mull,” adds that “ the par- 
ticulars thereof I think your Honour understands by the parti 
that laid the train, whom we hearsay to be comed into England, 
the man known to your Honour and called Smollett.” 

This letter was written on November 25, 1588, and on 
May 10, 1589, Lord Sempill and a number of others are 
denounced with great vigour for resetting John Smollett, who 
is described as fugitive and rebel.{ 

There had been a plot afoot in Scotland. Don Juan of 
Modena, with between 1,100 and 1,200 other survivors of the 
Armada had landed in the country ; Huntley, Bothwell, Seton, 

* See Cal. of State Papers (Scottish), Vol. ix. 

t Hist. M.S.S. Commission Appendix to 6th Report, p. 609. MacLean’s 
enemy and brother-in-law, Angus MacDonald, was amerced in an equal sum. 
They had both been invited to Edinburgh by the King, seized and thrown 


into the same prison, let us hope not into the same cell. 
t Register Privy Council of Scotland. Vol. iv, p. 382. 
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and others had sent Modena to Spain to ask for four thousand 
Spaniards and a sum of money wherewith to “ bring this King 
by fair means or foul means to accept of them.”* As Colonel 
Sempill was a messenger who travelled between Spain and 
the Scottish Lords, we may suppose that Lord Sempill was in 
the conspiracy, and as the Sempills were “ resetting ” Smollett, 
that worthy may have been in it also. He had “ great trust 
with the Spaniards.” He was what is nowadays called a 
double-crosser. 

As for Sir Lachlan Mor MacLean of Duart, it is my pious 
duty to record that he became one of the Commissioners 
appointed ‘‘ at the humble and earnest desire of the Generall 
Assembly of the Kirk” to put the acts in force against the 
Jesuits and promote subscriptions to the Confession of Faith 
and Covenant ; also that he took service under Queen Eliza- 
beth in Ireland, where he revenged himself upon the Mac- 
Donalds ; and that in the end the MacDonalds had their own 
back, for MacLean died fighting his nephew, James Mac- 
Donald, on August 5, 1598, upon Gruinnart Shore, in the 
course of a friendly settlement of the old dispute anent the 
Rhinns of Islay. 


Tan CoLvin. 


*See Reg. Privy Council, vol. IV, pp. 332 and 362, for an excellent 
account of this Spanish plot, concerning which there is a mass of intercepted 
correspondence in the Cal. of State Papers (Sc.), vol. [X, p. 682, et seq. 


FOXHUNTING—THE PAST SEASON 


We are fond of saying that we live and learn, so that the 
close of one more fox-hunting season, reminding us of one 
more year elapsed, ought to find us wiser and better able 
to render an account of our occupations. But no one, thank 
Heaven, has yet reduced fox-hunting to an exact science and, 
where so many uncontrollable influences are at work, the 
past throws but little light upon the future. The only 
justification for a review of any season is that it offers an 
excuse to meditate in the spring or early summer upon joys 
which belong more properly to mid-winter. 

May we for a moment rake up some ancient history ? 
The Great War, of course, nearly extinguished fox-hunting, 
and since it takes ten years to breed a good pack of hounds 
from moderate material, it was not until six or eight years 
ago that the fabric was adequately restored. The War had 
left many handicaps in its wake—increased taxation, estates 
broken up, wire and (perhaps worst of all) agricultural 
depression. Money was scarce in the provinces, but there 
was enough support and, if between 1925 and 1931 some 
seasons were better than others, that was not due to faulty 
organisation. ‘Two years ago, in the spring of 1931, the usual 
careful arrangements were made for the following winter. 
But by September Great Britain found herself in the throes 
of an economic crisis of the very first order. With another 
increase in taxation and calls for economy (already out of 
date and rejected in favour of “ wise spending ”’ !), a number 
of sportsmen announced their intention of giving up hunting. 
Loud were the lamentations of hunt secretaries, whose 
Masters had been guaranteed the normal amount in sub- 
scriptions and were committed to the usual expenses. 
Dreadful were the prophecies of countless resignations at 
the end of that season. But happily the results of the depar- 
ture from the gold standard proved to be less serious than 
had been anticipated. Better still, the weather and the 
foxes combined to give the season 1931-32 three months of 
brilliant sport in November, December and January. That 
was too much for the absentees. They returned in force and 
at the end of the 1931-32 season, fox-hunting found itself 
very little worse off than usual. In the case of some of the 
Midland packs, the subscription total had decreased by 
20 per cent., but with rather less money spent on removing 
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wire and in some instances an adjustment of the Master’s 
contribution (already large enough), they were not seriously 
affected. In fact, fox-hunting had weathered “the most 
serious crisis since the outbreak of the War,’ and had 
weathered it with surprising ease. 

Last summer found the officials slightly chastened, but 
not in the least abashed. Perhaps the explanation is that 
the aftermath of the War had by then discovered all the weak 
points in the organisation of the two hundred packs of fox- 
hounds in Great Britain. Many of them are hard up, but 
then money has never been the decisive factor in providing 


sport. In almost every case the necessary minimum for | 


hunting the country adequately is guaranteed by responsible 
persons. Masters and hunt secretaries have now little to 
learn on the subject of economies in kennels and _ stables, 
and of the value of personal attention in settling claims for 
poultry or damage. Any prospective lack of support seems 
to be met by adding a Joint-Master, converting subscribers 
into guarantors, or in some way distributing the responsibility 
more evenly. It would be too much to say that the machinery 
is shock-proof, but it has certainly acquired exceptional 
powers of resilience. 

So last autumn we embarked on a new season with 
virtually the same arrangements as before, and there seemed 
to be no reason why 1932-33 should not be as good a season 
as 1931-32. Actually it has not been so good. Responsibility 
for that rests partly with the reappearance on an alarming 
scale of foot and mouth disease among cattle. After isolated 
cases in the autumn and early winter, the infection spread 
rapidly in January over a number of Midland and Southern 
counties. All hunting has to be suspended, for at least a 
week, within fifteen miles of each case, and at one time about 
thirty packs were partially or wholly restricted. Luckily, 
control of the infection was soon recovered, and by the 
end of February the situation was virtually normal. 

Yet, even if there had been no disease the season would 
not have been a good one, owing to the weather. In 
November and December the barometer was hardly ever 
steady, and the good scenting days were interspersed with 
as many, or more, on which hounds could do little. The first 
fortnight of January was good, but ten days’ frost spoilt the 
second half. The same may be said of February, except 
that it was a heavy snowstorm that caused the interruption 
towards the end of the month. March began well, but 
almost at once the sun produced his full summer strength, 
the ground dried up, and hounds began to raise clouds of dust 
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on the fallows in style characteristic of April. It was ideal 
weather for riding about the country, but there was very 
little scent, and efforts to show good sport made unusually 
heavy demands upon the energies of hunt servants, hounds 
and horses. 

So 1932-33 cannot be called a good season—there was too 
much interruption and too much bad scenting weather. 
But that does not mean that every fox-hunter was dis- 
appointed. Every pack seems to have had enough sport 
to keep its subscribers contented, and several have done very 
well indeed. Broadly speaking, the Shires had a poor season. 
Yorkshire and the North Midlands had a very good first half. 
The East Anglian plough countries, who could do little in 
the heat of March, had a fair season, helped by east winds 
before Christmas, and by wet weather in early January and 
early February. The South Midlands, the South and the 
West, seem to have done best in the second half of the season, 
not being so badly handicapped by hard weather, and 
having more grass and heather able to carry a scent in the 
spring sunshine. 

May we now turn to personalities—more interesting, but 
more controversial? Unquestionably the country that will 
have best cause to remember 1932-33 as a brilliant season is 
the Meynell. Up to 1929 the Meynell were one of the 
“classic > packs, bred with size and substance on the most 
orthodox lines. Then that very fine amateur huntsman, 
Mr. Hilton-Green, was appointed Master, and at once trans- 
formed the kennel. His ideal is a small, very lively hound, 
and his Meynell pack was as sharp as a needle. In 1931, 
after two good seasons, he passed on to greater fame in the 
Shires, and the Masters appointed in his place were Sir 
William Bass and Sir Peter Farquhar. Sir Peter, then aged 
twenty-seven, who had hunted the Tedworth for the previous 
four seasons, became huntsman, and at once adjusted the pack 
to suit his taste. He departed from the classic traditions 
even further than Mr. Hilton-Green, and not only filled his 
kennel with small, light-framed hounds, but imported cross- 
bred Welshmen—anathema to the purists. It is unnecessary 
to add that his Welsh strains are of the very best and that, 
as far as pure fox-hunting talent is concerned, there are 
no better in the length and breadth of England. 

Last season (1931-32) the Meynell did well, but so did 
every pack. This season they have shown such sport as 
has never been seen before in Derbyshire and Staffordshire, 
and other packs could do little. Their hunts could not 
possibly have been produced except by stout, wild foxes, 
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hard pressed by a fine pack of hounds. It is practically 
unknown for hounds to cross the River Dove, which is the 
county boundary, and a very formidable obstacle. Yet 
they crossed it once last year and twice this year. On 
February 13th they found a fox at Brocksford Gorse, crossed 
the river and killed him on the outskirts of Burton—a nine- 
mile point in seventy minutes. On November 29th they 
crossed it in the reverse direction, finding a fox in Bagot’s 
Park and losing him at Cubley—also a nine-mile point. They 
had made points of six miles on each of their two previous 
hunting days (November 26th and 28th), and on the following 
day (December Ist), they found a fox at Boden’s Thorns, 
in the very best of their country, crossed the River Derwent 
(has that ever happened before ?) and killed him beyond 
Duffield, in Lady Harrington’s country—an eight and a half 
mile point in two hours, and probably the finest individual 
performance of the season. It is very hard, indeed, to 
preserve any mental balance when recording sport of that 
description. But the least that can be said is that Sir Peter 
Farquhar has already established himself as an exceptionally 
fine amateur huntsman, and that his first whipper-in and 
kennel huntsman, Will Maiden, must be a very worthy 
bearer of that great fox-hunting name. 

The tendency in hound breeding is always to produce 
something with rather less substance than the sire and 
dam selected. So the purists will add that, if Sir Peter bred 
exclusively from his present hounds, his pack would very 
soon deteriorate into a collection of whippets, and _ that, 
to preserve even his present standards of size, he must go 
to one of the more orthodox packs in search of a sire of rather 
heavier build. “‘ He relies on us,” they might say, “to 
keep up the substance and stamina of his pack, while he 
refuses to keep anything that is a trifle too heavy. If we all 
followed his example, who would provide the stallion hounds ? 
One must think of the future as well as of the present.” 

Perhaps the explanation of this phenomenal sport is 
that the Meynell are indeed taking no thought for the 
morrow, and that that is merely a reflection of post-War 
conditions. Twenty years ago a young man taking over a 
good country would doubtless have set out to breed a pack 
which ten years later should be able to be independent, and 
even to supply stallion hounds to other people. One could 
with confidence make plans for the future in those days. 
But the young man who takes such a country now has 
probably very small private means, and his position as 
Master depends upon his ability to manage the country well 
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and to show good sport. It is not the slightest use beginning 
to lay plans for ten years later. If he does not show sport 
almost at once, he will be out of office in much less than ten 
years. He must think of the present, or for him there will 
be no future. Sir Peter Farquhar has shown what can be 
done by collecting the very best hunting hounds available, 


_ without consideration of what they will breed, and there 


are very few Masters who would not be overjoyed if they 
could be equally successful—at any price. Incidentally, 
the fact that Welsh strains figure so largely in his kennel 
gives us food for furious thought. But that is a highly 
controversial topic on which we dare not now embark. 

Another outstanding feature of the season has been 
the consistently good sport shown by the Cottesmore Hounds. 
In this case it is not so much the making of a new reputation, 
for Mr. Hilton-Green, their Master and huntsman, had shown 
with the North Cotswold (1924-29) and the Meynell (1929-31) 
that in handling a pack of hounds and in catching a tired fox 
he was among the very ablest performers, amateur or pro- 
fessional. But in the last two seasons he has also shown 
that, although not a light-weight, he can lead the way over 
the stiffest parts of the Cottesmore country with consummate 
ease, and that a Leicestershire crowd has not the slightest 
effect upon his technical skill. There are no further tests 
to which he can be subjected. In good and in bad scenting 
weather alike, he can show sport to three hundred perfectly 
mounted horsemen, and can catch foxes under their eyes, if 
not under their feet. He is certainly one of the greatest 
huntsmen of the twentieth century, and we trust that. it 
will be many years before he leaves that wild, sporting Cottes- 
more country, which is so admirably suited to illustrate his 
genius. 

Conspicuous among other packs who have done well 
this season are the Grafton. They have in any case a 
charming country—part of it consisting of very stiffly fenced 
grass land, and part rather overshadowed, but in no way 
impaired, by some big woodlands. They have also a wonder- 
ful collection of genial residents, and a happy knack of 
attracting the right sort of stranger—the Cavalry School at 
Weedon is a great asset in that respect. So their subscribers 
would be certain to enjoy themselves, whatever the quality 
of the sport. But their Master, Lord Hillingdon, knows 
how to make the most of the local enthusiasm, and in Will 
Pope he possesses a huntsman who can only be described 
as ideal. Many men have complete sympathy either with 
horses or with hounds, but few can handle both with equal 
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ease. Pope is one of them. The Grafton fences are of 
prodigious size and strength, but when his hounds are running 
he is certain to be with them. When they are in need of 
help they are equally certain to be with him, impelled not by 
a whipper-in, but by confidence in his ability. Yet all the 
time that he is jumping big fences or making rapid decisions, 


his unruffled demeanour is never disturbed except by a smile; 


no fuss, no “ bad hurry ’—truly an artist in his profession, 
With such talent at their disposal it is not surprising that 
the Grafton Hounds show sport even in a bad scenting season. 

The Heythrop had a wonderful sequence of good days 
before Christmas and then, after a quieter spell, produced 
a very fine hunt during the dry weather at the end of March, 
including an invasion of the Warwickshire country and a 
nine-mile point, from Wolford Wood to Meon Hill. It is 
not at once obvious how much of their success is due to the 
smooth working of their official arrangements, and how much 
to the skill of their huntsman, Lawrence, who is an excep- 
tionally good horseman. But certainly the combined forces 
of the establishment are very strong indeed. The Beaufort, 
hunted by the Duke and his professional huntsman, Tom 
Newman, maintain perhaps a higher level of sport than any 
other pack. Their country is so well foxed that it is not 
ideally adapted for providing long points. But it is full of 
variety, and the Duke frequently crams more sport into a 
single day than other high-class provincial packs provide 
in a week. 

The Warwickshire did well after January Ist, and their 
huntsman, Cox, now finishing his sixth season, is unquestion- 
ably a fine performer, though in a different style from (shall 
we say ?) Will Pope. Lord Willoughby de Broke fills the 
post of Master there with conspicuous success, and will 
continue, we hope, for many years to make Warwickshire 
history, as his father and his grandfather did before him. 
The Belvoir and the Quorn, with two good Masters in Colonel 
Colman and Sir Harold Nutting, respectively, have also had 
a number of good days since January Ist, but were much 
hampered by foot and mouth disease restrictions. The 
worst sufferers in that respect were the Fernie, who, hunted 
by Bert Peaker, have made rapid improvement in the last 
five years. They have had few bad days, but had no oppor- 
tunity to do themselves justice. The Pytchley are rather 
disappointed on the whole, but their huntsmen, Stanley 
Barker, has in his second season confirmed the favourable 
opinions formed on the strength of his remarkable success 
last year. The Bicester seem to have done fairly well, but 
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it is very much to be regretted that they cannot find a Master 
to succeed those now retiring. 

Yorkshire, one of the greatest strongholds of fox-hunting, 
has enjoyed much good sport (particularly before Christmas), 
which has served to increase the reputations of Captain T. 
Wickham-Boynton (the East Middleton) and Major W. W. 
Burdon (the Bedale). Lord Grimthorpe’s hard work with 
the Middleton has been well repaid, and Lord Feversham 
has made a very promising start, hunting hounds in the 
Sinnington country. The Lincolnshire plough countries, 
on the sheep and barley land, have perhaps felt poverty 
and the agricultural depression more seriously than any 
others, but none the less contrive to see their share of good 
hunts. The heavier plough countries of East Anglia have 
been much heartened by the application of the Wheat Quota 
scheme, and though lack of rain has hampered the fox-hunters, 
ideal weather for spring sowing has in some degree com- 
pensated for that. The southern counties have fared 
moderately, but the West and the South-West, good scenting 
neighbourhoods by nature, seem to be well satisfied. With 
much material left undiscussed, it must at any rate be added 
that the North Staffordshire possess one of the most 
promising of the younger professional huntsmen, in Jack 
Atkinson, a brilliant horseman with a marked gift for handling 
hounds; and that Mr. John Morrison, who is now Joint- 
Master of the South and West Wilts with that most enter- 
taining of fox-hunters, Mr. Isaac Bell, is evidently a valuable 
recruit to the ranks of amateur huntsmen. 

On the whole, then, it has been a bad scenting season 
with much tiresome interruption, but with enough good sport 
to keep interest alive in all countries, to give most of them 
grounds for satisfaction, and to add fresh fame to the records 
of a few. Nor is there any reason to be dissatisfied with 
the immediate future. There have been some changes in 
personnel, but, as has already been emphasised, adjustments 
rather than new appointments are now in favour. Additional 
Joint-Masters, or rearrangements of finance, have averted 
the threatened retirements of Lord Bathurst (the V.W.H., 
Cirencester), Mr. Douglas Crossman (the Cambridgeshire), 
Captain Esmé Arkwright (the Oakley), Mr. George Evans 
(the H.H.) and Mr. Paget Steavenson (the Old Berkshire). 
Mr. Ronald Tree resigns his Joint-Mastership of the Pytchley 
to Mr. Victor Emmanuel, who is succeeded with the Wood- 
land Pytchley (after one season) by Mr. R. W. Kaye and 
Captain J. A. Hornsby. Captain Edward Ramsden takes 
that excellent riding country, the South Durham, being 
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followed as Master of the Atherstone (North) by Mr. Luke 
Lillingston. The latter, who is aged only twenty-four, has 
served his apprenticeship with great success, as whipper-in 
to Lady Harrington’s, and as huntsmen to the North Meath. 
Captain the Hon. T. Holland-Hibbert has resigned the Avon 
Vale to Sir Alfred Slade, having worked wonders during his 
nine seasons there. Colonel J. P. Heywood-Lonsdale and his 
nephew, Captain Arthur Heywood-Lonsdale, give up the 
Bicester country and—one of the few blots on the arrange- 
ments—are succeeded only by a committee. The Bicester 
is a large and awkward-shaped country, and is an expensive 
one to hunt. But surely it would have been worth almost 
any sacrifice to secure the extra prestige attaching to a 
Master, as opposed to a committee ? 

Admittedly it is not easy to find Masters, and the diffi- 
culties of finance are obvious to all. But money is very 
seldom the decisive factor, and the importance of that aspect 
is often much exaggerated. Hunting never has been the 
sport of the “idle rich’ and it could not be so now, because 
the idle rich have ceased to exist. If they did still exist 
they would not make ideal Masters of Hounds. How can a 
wealthy Master resist a bogus poultry claim, when it is 
obvious that the money means nothing to him, but everything 
to the claimant ? Unless he is very strong-minded he soon 
finds himself paying his way across country—a policy which 
can only end in disaster. The fact that so many Masters are 
not wealthy, and that their burdens are largely shared by 
their supporters, explains in part the vitality of fox-hunting. 
Not only does it lessen the risk of serious casualties, but it 
increases the interest for the subscriber. There is no more 
effective way of turning critics into advocates than by giving 
them a vested interest in the management, and now there 
are opportunities for everyone to help, offering not only 
money, but also personal attention. 

After all, the object of fox-hunting is, not really to kill 
foxes or to gallop and jump fences, but to provide entertain- 
ment for neighbouring sportsmen. Their pleasure depends 
entirely upon their enthusiasm, and any of them who help 
to provide the sport will find that pride in success formerly 
enjoyed by the Master only. The sharing of responsibility 
may, perhaps, have divested fox-hunting of some of its 
grandeur. But it has certainly made the most enduring of 
its pleasures available to all those who are willing to offer 
their services. 


M. F. 


MINERS PIONEERING 


THE praiseworthy tidiness which from time to time destroys 
all out-of-date records of trading companies and partnerships 
sometimes makes an end of a good deal of material which 
might give a little colour to the grey pages of the economic 
historian. During the coal strike of 1926 the writer found, in 
the office of a South Staffordshire firm, a bundle of old letters, 
part of the business correspondence of two brothers, John 
and William Maine, who were coal and iron masters in the 
‘fifties of the last century. They, among others, tried to 
trace some extension of the Black Country coal seams across 
the deep fault which forms their western boundary, and, going 
farther afield than their neighbours, developed the mines at 
the southern end of the Clee Hills in Shropshire, some thirty 
miles away. As they were much occupied with their pits and 
iron works in Staffordshire, they directed their subsidiary 
enterprise by letters, of which a complete file was accidentally 
preserved when the Shropshire pits were sold, and, at a 
moment when the industrial troubles of the present firm 
seemed more than usually pressing, it was amusing to read 
of the various and occasionally rather humorous trials of its 
ancestors, in the letters of seventy years ago. 

The Shropshire enterprise consisted of coal and ironstone 
mines, a lime works, and a brick works, all manned by Stafford- 
shire men. Scarcely was work begun when an unexpected 
obstacle was encountered in the home-sickness of the manager, 
one Richard Randall, perhaps increased by a letter from his 
employers warning him that there were doubtless many 
natives of the Clee Hills who would gladly murder him for 
the sake of the office cash. He begged to be allowed to 
return to Staffordshire, but was at last so far encouraged by 
references to the Battle of Inkerman, an addition of £9 a year 
to his salary, and the free use of a riding pony, that he settled 
down in his new home. His subordinates in exile at first felt 
equally marooned at the Hill, and disliked everything they 
found there, the new foreman of the Lime Works even dis- 
liking the works equipment, and petitioning urgently for a 
set of blasting tools “‘ like we had in our own country.” In 
this connection one may note the chance inclusion in the file of 
a letter to Richard Randall from a friend of his youth, who had 
risen to the post of station-master on a new railway at a small 
seaside resort in Wales. He, too, seems homesick, and refers 
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to his new dignity as a “ humbugging job.” He adds that 
although his family are entranced by the beauty of the 
scenery, and the gaiety of the visitors, he himself would gladly 
be among the collieries and the ironworks again. The Black 
Country, indeed, seems to have been regarded by its in- 
habitants as a far more desirable home than the countryside, a 
feeling perhaps more common in the industrial districts of 
that day than our historians would have us believe. 

As soon as the strangeness of their surroundings began to 
wear off, the colliers discovered that their new locality had one 
great advantage, inasmuch as there was a considerable short- 
age in the labour market. Thenceforward, for several months, 
the letters are full of references to “‘ strange and abominable 
conduct” on the part of the men, beginning when they all 
came up the pit some quarter of an hour before the end of their 
twelve hours’ shift, and ending in an epidemic of absenteeism 
among the “ holers”’ or “ pikemen,”’ on whom the output, of 
course, mainly depended. The partners at first instructed 
their manager to deal “‘ gently but not timidly ” with the men, 
but on no account to send for those who stayed away. Later 
they told him that “‘ when the holers played all must play,” 
and finally he was ordered to take out a summons against 
every man who absented himself from work without notice. 
This stopped the trouble, and the year ended very amicably, 
its last letter instructing the manager to make fitting pre- 
paration for the colliers’ Christmas feast. He was told to 
provide 14 lbs. of beef for every person employed, and free 
drink at the rate of two quarts for each man and one quart for 
each boy, but above all to remember to wish the men a Happy 
Christmas from John and William Maine. 

The epidemic of “‘ playing ’’ may be understood when one 
remembers that the working shift then lasted twelve hours, 
though one hour was occupied in rest and eating, and there 
was no attempt to work the shift through with only a pause of 
fifteen minutes, as is usual in the modern seven or eight hours’ 
day. The only colliers who worked a short day, in the 
fifties, were the pit sinkers who sank the shafts, and they only 
worked eight hours, as the work was hard and required special 
skill. They were not allowed to work their period straight 
through, but had to rest in the middle in their own time, lest 
their work should suffer through fatigue. The master sinker 
who directed operations was usually a sub-contractor, and 
well able to bargain with the mine-owners, the contract often 
entering into curious detail. Mention is made of a certain 
James Harrison, who had contracted to sink a pit at Kingswin- 
ford ‘‘ for 20s. a yard of depth, and 3s. 6d. per day, and two 
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quarts of beer.” He came later to the Clee Hills, and drove a 
harder bargain for 35s. a yard, but the shafts must have been 
wet ones, for Harrison bound himself to pay his men 2s. 6d. a 
day ‘“‘ while working in the water,” and John and William 
Maine, for their part, undertook to give every sinker a good 
pair of flannel trousers. Both these contracts are rather odd 
in that the price per yard is the same for the whole depth of 
the pit, whereas it seems to have been more usual for the rate 
to vary so that the sinkers were underpaid for the upper half 
of the shaft and overpaid for the lower, lest they might desert 
as soon as the easier half of the work was done. They were 
usually credited with a belief in the Staffordshire rhnyme— 
“‘Where it’s soft we’ll mow, 
Where it’s hard we'll let it grow.” 

Where wages are mentioned there is, of course, no word of 
collective bargaining, and each road or stall of the pit was 
usually the subject of a separate contract, based on output, 
between the manager and the man or men employed in it. 
Each job was practically put up to auction, and the man got 
it who would take it at the lowest figure per ton or per yard. 
This competition between the men probably did not entail any 
great hardship upon them for the very good reason that labour 
was scarce, and other opportunities of work were plentiful. 
Thus one letter mentions a coming rise in the thin seam 
miners’ wages in the Black Country, and the probable diffi- 
culty of manning the Shropshire pits in consequence, while 
on another occasion the scarcity of colliers in Staffordshire 
necessitated the temporary transfer of sixty men from the 
Hill. The letters of sixteen years never mention unemploy- 
ment, except in 1857, when there was a trade crisis, which 
the partners in the Clee Hill venture, more far-sighted than 
some of their neighbours, cautiously anticipated. In a letter 
in October of that year the manager was warned that “ the 
Bank and other failures in America will make things very bad 
here,’ and in November he was told to take no notes upon the 
country banks. By December he had news of the blowing 
out of forty blast furnaces in South Staffordshire, and the 
partners told him that they estimated the unemployed in the 
coal and iron trades as numbering 16,000 men and boys, not 
counting those put upon short time. Fortunately the trouble 
seems to have been of short duration, but several banks failed 
in the Midlands before it was over. If the workpeople com- 
peted with one another in wages their competition was no 
keener than that among their masters in the matter of selling 
prices. A letter of 1865 gives the market prices of various 
coals, and the best coal from Cannock Chase was then only 
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19s. 7d. a ton delivered carriage paid at Ludlow Station, while 
South Wales coal of first quality was delivered there at 
16s. 3d. The industrial grades of coal were, of course, 
incredibly cheap and long remained so, good ironworks fuel in 
the Black Country costing about 2s. 6d. a ton, including 
delivery within a considerable radius from the pit, while the 
fine coal was often given away to clear the pithead. The cost 
sheets of one of the partners’ Staffordshire collieries, appar- 
ently sent to the Hill for comparison, show the total under- 
ground cost in the celebrated Thick Coal seam as only 2s. 7d, 
a ton. This figure included 2d. per ton for “‘ Candles and 
Drink,” the latter being consumed in the middle of the 
twelve hours’ shift, when the hour’s rest was always enlivened 
with free beer, and frequently with readings from the Bible. 
In one district especially, the Anglican and Nonconformist 
clergy at one time made a practice of seeking out a congre- 
gation, and frequently held a service in the mines at mid-day, 
while in their absence some collier of scholastic attainments 
above the ordinary read the Bible aloud to his fellows while 
they rested. 

Most of the correspondence consists of instructions to the 
manager how best to surmount the various difficulties which 
beset him, and he had many troubles peculiar to his day. 
Even the higher ranks of workmen were illiterate, and one 
letter tells him to give a printed copy of the safety rules “ to 
every butty, doggy, and overman,”’ but, this apparently being 
a vain precaution, to be sure to read it aloud as well. It was 
difficult to find anybody sufficiently educated to act as check- 
weighman, and to oversee the cash sales, and finally a man 
was sent from Kingswinford, exhorted to think of the career 
open to talent, and ordered to write a letter to his employers 
every day, to prove that he was practising his handwriting. 
He was so puffed up by pride in his new office that he was 
shortly reported as being too high-handed with the customers, 
and had to be rebuked for abusing them, and warned not to 
use foul language to those that he disliked. A year or two 
later he embezzled the proceeds of the cash sales, but was 
forgiven and reinstated, and his defalcations do not seem to 
have caused his employers nearly so much concern as the news 
that he no longer went to the Wesleyan Chapel, so that to 
his many other duties the manager had now to add the 
supervision of the check-weighman’s Sabbath. The lack of 
ready-trained subordinates is not astonishing when one 
remembers that there were none of the modern technical 
classes and almost no technical books. The manager himself 
had no mining certificate and was not legally required to hold 
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one. He could not do the work of a mining surveyor, and the 
owners had to come over periodically to do it for him, although 
his salary is mentioned as being higher than that of any other 
manager employed in Staffordshire by his firm, which was a 
large and successful one. In some things, however, he seems 
to have been a capable man, for in the course of many years 
only one fatal accident is mentioned, though this may have 
been due in part to the fact that the seams of coal were thin, 
and thus probably free from the crushing “ falls of roof ”’ for 
which the neighbouring Thick Coal of South Staffordshire was 
long notorious. Richard Randall found the keeping of 
accounts extremely difficult, and his fortnightly cost sheets 
were often late, and earned him many a letter of rebuke, but 
even so he frequently had to check the accounts of the lime 
works manager, who pleaded that ‘“‘ he had done his best, but 
of course there would be some blunders.” The office work 
was in no way lightened by the customers, whose hand- 
writing and spelling render much of the correspondence almost 
illegible. The sales were mostly in country towns and 
districts, and the credit given was long, and many were the 
strange excuses put forward for slow payment; one debtor 
told the coalmasters that all would be well by Christmas, this 
being the only time in the year when he collected his own 
debts ; another assured them that his credit was quite good, for, 
when short of money, he could borrow from Squire ; a third 
blamed his creditors for his own non-payment, and said that it 
was their own fault, for they should have pressed him before he 
spent his money. Most of the orders were booked and most 
of the payments received at fairs and markets, where the 
manager, who often played the part of traveller and collection 
agent, was a frequent attendant. In one letter to his em- 
ployers he naively defends himself against a charge of in- 
efficiency by vowing that he had only been drunk seven times 
in the last five years, and then only through drinking with the 
customers, ‘‘ for there is none that will do business without 
his glass.” Perhaps the intemperance of the workpeople 
was not so well calculated as that of the manager to promote 
the welfare of the firm, for one letter orders a search at all 
the wayside inns for one “ Old Tom” who was lost on the 
road from Kingswinford to the Hill, and even the trusty 
‘“Whimsey Man,” while hurrying to start the ‘““ Whimsey,” or 
simple engine used in pit sinking, got lost for several days. 

The Shropshire enterprise was of course not without 
troubles of a technical nature. Part of the area had been 
worked before, by other people, but, as there were no plans 
of their workings remaining, since plans of abandoned mines 
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were not then registered, it was impossible to tell how much 
of the mine was already exhausted, and, in addition to this, 
owing to the faulted strata, there was a good deal of barren 
ground. There was a certain amount of trouble with water, 
and costly pumping was necessary, while no small vexation 
was caused to the partners by the subterranean trespass of a 
neighbour, who secretly worked their coal and took it away up 
his own pit shafts. The market for the coal was considerably 
restricted by the fact that it was not a coking coal, and failed 
as a gas coal. Fortunately, the pits were free from “ fire- 
damp,” and from any great amount of spontaneous fire, 
though on occasion the carbon dioxide drove the colliers from 
the workings, so that the manager was forced to report the 
pit as “‘ at play for the black-damp,” with considerable loss of 
output in consequence. 

It is hard to realize the time then wasted by busy men in 
travelling from place to place, and the owners were repeatedly 
sending someone from the Hill to the various local fairs to buy 
them fast carriage horses to save their time, John, the more 
hurried of the two, urgently demanding ‘“‘ something that will 
go 14 miles an hour,” while William would sometimes ride the 
thirty miles to the Clee Hills in the morning, with relays of 
horses, and be back in Staffordshire by nightfall. 

Owing to the shortage of capable subordinates, the owners 
were very much more closely concerned in the detail of the 
business than would be expected to-day. There seems to be 
no department to which they were not called to give detailed 
instruction and advice. The method of keeping the books, 
the exact distance to be holed by the “ pikemen”’ for the 
“stint ’’ or day’s work, the setting of the coal on the coking 
hearth, the care and repair of the machinery, the precautions 
against an inrush of water in the mine, and a hundred other 
varying matters, were constantly referred to the masters for a 
decision which could be based on larger and greater experience 
than any of their “ overmen”’ possessed. If this is charac- 
teristic of the period it goes far to explain the unchallenged 
domination of the 19th century employer, which, in this case, 
was by no means confined to the affairs of the works and the 
mines. Instructions to the manager to direct the colliers’ 
voting at elections were unhesitatingly given, and no argu- 
ment seems to have been considered necessary beyond the 
simple statement that John and William Maine were on this 
or that side. 

The land above the Shropshire pits was farmed, and 
frequent orders were sent to the manager for the provisioning 
of the households of his masters, who sometimes wrote for 
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“another cheese like the last, which all commended,” or 
cider, described as “ the sort that sparkles ten inches above 
the glass.” Sheep and geese were frequently called for, and 
large numbers of turkeys were sent to the Black Country at 
Christmas to distribute among the Staffordshire customers, 
while sometimes even the manager himself had to superintend 
the picking of the bilberries on the Clee Hill. John Maine 
had a firm faith in the medicinal effects of good cheer, and 
mentions that he was soaked by the rain for twenty miles on 
the road from Shropshire, but that when he reached home 
dinner was ready, “‘ with a goose, a neat’s tongue, a couple of 
boiled fowls, a ham, a good roast piece of beef, and many other 
things, so he enjoyed himself with a few friends, and escaped 
all ill-effects from the weather.’’ He believed in the same 
medicine for other people, and, on hearing of the dangerous 
illness of Thomas Ray, the “‘ master-sinker,” at once wrote to 
the manager to hurry to his sickbed with “ half-a-dozen bottles 
of old port and three pounds of arrowroot, because the doctor 
says that nutritious food may save his life.” Unhappily a 
later letter proves that the remedy was unavailing. 

Religion and duty make frequent appearance in the 
correspondence, sandwiched between technicalities of mining 
or complaints of faulty book-keeping, as when the cashier at 
the Black Country branch tells Richard Randall that one of 
his old friends “‘ has just gone up to Glory,” and hopes that 
Richard is prepared at any moment to do likewise. In 
another letter the cashier informs the manager at the Hill that 
his brother has been appointed “ horse-fettler ’’ at the owners’ 
Withymore Colliery, and he should at once write to urge him 
to do his duty by his masters. One letter from the coal- 
masters to the manager is apparently written in sarcasm, for 
it directs Richard to do his duty, and thus make certain of his 
place in Heaven, while John and William Maine may expect 
to do a little better at the Clee Hills. 

The eating and drinking, the strict Sabbath observance, 
and the old-fashioned mining technique, make the letters of 
the 19th century industrialists strange reading for their 
successors, but here and there appears a paragraph which 
might have been written to-day. Great stress is laid upon the 
continuous operation of the pits by successive day and night 
shifts, the application of piece rates wherever possible, the 
provision of stand-by machinery, and the importance of 
frequent financial statements and cost sheets, while references 
to output and overhead costs suggest that the principles of 
industrial management have changed little in the last eighty 
years. C. A. G. THomas. 


A PLEA FOR THE COUNTRYSIDE 


THE normal Englishman’s reaction to a severe blow on the 
solar plexus is to try to conceal the fact that he has been 
hurt. One is speaking metaphorically, of course. On bein 
being told that his wife has gone off with another, or that 
a defaulting solicitor has robbed him of all his money, he 
does not immediately tear out several handfuls of hair and 
rush off to buy a revolver. He knows that such an exhibition 
would be un-English as well as extremely bad form. On 
the contrary, remembering his training and upbringing, the 
stoic motto of the dear old Alma Mater—Saevis Tranquillus 
in Undis—he endeavours to assume as nonchalant an air 
as is possible under the circumstances. Even those who 
have not had the inestimable benefit of a public school 
education often display a stern indifference to suffering, a 
courageous front in the face of adversity, which provokes 
the envy and admiration of the outside world. 

To him who looks beneath the surface of things this 
stubborn attitude of unconcern seems less remarkable than 
natural. A people who, in the course of their long history, 
have fought with princes and with powers, have overturned 
tyrants and subdued continents, have put emperors and even 
trades union officials in their place, are not the people to give 
way to despair, however apparently overwhelming their 
present misfortunes. Their roots are buried too deep to be 
easily shaken by adverse winds. They are as tenacious and 
unyielding, as cross-grained and as hard as their own oaks. 

In times like these one does well to ponder on this praise- 
worthy national characteristic. Within the past year or two 
the word crisis has appeared with alarming frequency in the 
headlines of the newspapers. It bids fair to oust from pride 
of place those two other much overworked words “ poignant ” 
and “dramatic.” Withing living memory Stock Exchange 
and commodity values have never fallen more swiftly nor 
at a steeper angle of descent. Men and women have seen the 
savings of a lifetime fade away like melting snow before 
their eyes. Most of us have had our incomes reduced by 
half. Many have been ruined. Yet this is not the worst. 
The situation at home, economic, social, and political is 
bad enough, but the state of affairs abroad is little short of 
deplorable—Germany, France, America, Russia, not to 
mention China and Japan. Anything may happen at any time. 
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Meanwhile we are undergoing the greatest hardships 
and privations, we are loaded with burdens almost past 
bearing, our anxieties and sufferings are beyond belief. It 
comforts us but little to hear that our ancestors suffered 
worse, which we beg leave to doubt, and that there is a good 
time coming, which we frankly decline to credit. Take 
unemployment, take disarmament, take income tax... 
take D.O.R.A., and motor bandits, and the Irish Free State 
—these, like the poor, are always with us. It is true that 
in our own time we have overcome great and formidable 
enemies. But we are growing tired. The war to end war 
did not turn out as we expected. The storm has passed, 
but from Berlin to Manchuria and from Tokio to Rome the 
echos of its thunder are still sullenly reverberating. The 
march of civilisation so far from being upwards and onwards 
towards peace, progress and prosperity seems to be down- 
wards and backwards towards chaos and old night. Slowly 
but surely, gaining impetus as we go, we are being impelled 
towards the unfathomable abyss. Small wonder that as 
each day passes we find our traditional attitude harder to 
maintain. Small wonder that the vaunted British phlegm 
against which the barbed shafts of our adversaries have 
hitherto clashed in vain is beginning to crack. 

That rock-like quality in our character which sustained 
the British squares at Waterloo, supported the hard-pressed 
garrisons of Lucknow and upheld the stubborn heroes of 
Mons and of Gallipoli and of Gough’s Fifth Army, is it really 
crumbling at last ? We open our morning newspaper and 
fnd that agriculture, once the prop and mainstay of our 
country, is on its last legs, the heavy industries are tottering, 
cotton is in a bad way, oils stagnant, rubber almost past 
hope ; and our nonchalant indifference to the cuirassiers of 
Napoleon, the exultant hordes of Hindustan and the ponderous 
might of Germany is no longer proof against the bad news. 
We study the faces of our fellow travellers in train and tube. 
Do they look gay and happy and eager? No, they are 
English. Do they look calm and superior, steadfast and 
contented, outwardly indifferent yet with an inner glow, in 
a word nonchalant ? No, their eyes are glazed; there are 
fretful little lines about their mouths. They look grey and 
sad and stupid. They are like tired sheep going through a 
gate. For, like us, they are suffering from strain, the strain 
of living in times of world depression, in times of falling prices 
and rising unemployment, in times of bolshevism, banditry 
and bogus. 

We consult our medical advisers who tell us that change 
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and country air is what we need. An so, on Saturdays and 
Sundays we rush down the by-pass roads in closed cars and 
imbibe quantities of country air from the exhaust pipes of 
those containing our friends and fellow sufferers. We see 
the country sights, the tops of the hedges, the advertisement 
hoardings, the long neat rows of raw red bungalows; we 
smell the country scents, petrol and tar and the fumes of 
burning oil; we hear the country sounds, the rushing of 
charabancs and the explosive stutter of motor bicycles; 
and we return much refreshed. After all there is nothing 
like the country. For a brief moment we rise superior to 
world depression ; the nonchalant view is recaptured. But, 
alas, the sensation of renewed well-being quickly vanishes, 
and we soon return to the old round of gloom and grumbling 
alternated by spasms of hectic gaiety. 

What is the remedy ? How are we to regain that peace of 
mind, that comfortable certainty of our own superiority 
over men and things which, if it brings not perfect happiness, 
is at any rate an excellent substitute ? Looking back through 
the pages of history we see our forefathers, thick-set, short, 
rather stolid men, mostly, it must be admitted, a little stupid, 
yet there is an air about them of calm and tranquil strength, 
a kind of four square solidity, a country look which we cannot 
but admire and envy. Reading about their life and times 
we find that they, too, had their troubles, that they, too, 
suffered as we are suffering. In the long perspective of waning 
years, crisis after crisis looms up like a dark and menacing 
cloud, covers the landscape with a black pall, bursts or fades 
harmlessly away; but the short, thick-set sturdy men 
remain the same, stolid, imperturbable, unmoved. Have we 
changed so much in our generation that we should fail where 
they succeeded ? 

It is true that we are not the same, but the changes in our 
heart and character, if there are changes, have been brought 
about from without not from within. We are still English- 
men, the direct descendants of these stolid men, bone of their 
bone and flesh of their flesh, but the conditions under which 
we live, and consequently our manner of living, have com- 
pletely altered. Our ancestors gained, albeit unconsciously, 
their strength, their solidity, their tranquil assurance from 
the country. They “ walked upon the green earth and were 
lords of a thousand creatures.”’ We live and move and have 
our being in a world of pavements and chimney pots, of petrol 
pumps and tar. The instinct which leads us to pour out of 
the towns whenever our scanty leisure allows is right. It 
is the method of our going which is wrong. To spend long 
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days in closed cars on broad roads is but to escape from one 
form of prison to another, to exchange one view of bricks and 
mortar and roaring traffic for an endless series. The gifts 
of Nature are not to be won by a massed attack of all the 
charabancs. ‘To gain her favours one must woo her in secret, 
catch her, as it were, by surprise. 

Seeking those solitary places where the rural life of England 
still continues in the old traditional ways we may suddenly 
stumble on holy ground. On the bare downs where the kestrel. 
hovers, in the quiet and sheltered valleys where the plough- 
man guides his team, we may see visions and dream dreams. 
We forget that we are twentieth century Londoners. We 
belong again to the days of Nelson and of Drake, of Mar!l- 
borough and of Harry the King. Then from the still and 
stubborn land rise springs of resistance and power, original, 
ancient and for ever new; and the weak hands are strength- 
ened, and the feeble knees confirmed. Remembering at last 
that we are Englishmen, citizens of no mean country, dele- 
gates of no small trust, we swear that neither politicians nor 
newspaper proprietors, agitators nor tub-thumpers, sob-stuff 
merchants nor sentimentalists will ever persuade us to betray 
that trust. 

The sun shines, the wind whispers through the long grasses, 
the ploughman halloos to his dog. We are at peace. 


Mark SEVERN. 


VoL. C 7 


LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


Tue British Hard Court Championships are staged annually 
on the grounds of the West Hants Lawn Tennis Club at 
Bournemouth. This year they will be held from May lst to 
6th, and should, if the promised entries materialise, produce 
some matches of exceptional interest. The advent of the 
Australian Davis Cup Team will be the big attraction, and 
the spectators may justly anticipate some battles worthy 
of the centre court at Wimbledon. 

In view of his magnificent performances recently in 
Australia, J. Crawford, should he elect to enter for the singles, 
will start a warm favourite for that title. He may have 
some difficulty in finding his best form so soon after his 
arrival in this country, but his great skill and experience will 
undoubtedly help him to master the strange conditions 
quite quickly. 

Messrs. Turnbull, Quist and McGrath, the other three 
members of the Australian team, are making their first 
appearance on English courts. Their progress will be keenly 
watched, for their success in Australia against the pick of 
the American players has aroused the appreciation and 
interest of British tennis “‘fans.”’ The present holder of the 
championship, F. J. Perry, defeated Lyttelton Rogers in the 
final last year. Perry will be defending his title, and his task 
will be no easy one. H. W. Austin is down to compete, and 
a final between Crawford and Austin would fill the stands 
to the limit of their capacity. 

Mme. Mathieu, of France, who has twice won the women’s 
singles championship at Bournemouth, is returning to defend 
her title. The courts of the West Hants Club seem to suit 
Mme. Mathieu, for she is always in her best form when com- 
peting there. Last year she won with plenty to spare, easily 
defeating Miss Betty Nuthall in the semi-final round, and 
accounting for Miss Dorothy Round in the final, when she 
lost only three games. Mme. Mathieu’s most serious chal- 
lenger this year will probably be Miss Sheila Hewitt. She 
is a young English player of very great promise who has 
played most of her tennis abroad, and on the Riviera this 
winter had a wonderful run of success, being unbeaten in 
singles. We shall hope to see more of her in England during 
the coming season. Other players who may be considered 
to be in the running are Miss Heeley, Miss Round, and the 
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two left-handers, Miss Scriven and Miss Stammers. There 
is every chance of Mrs. Howard (née Mile. Metaxa) and Mlle. 
J. Sigart taking part in the tournament, and their participa- 
tion would be a great attraction. The glorious forehand drives 
of Mrs. Howard, coupled with the perfect volleying of Mlle. 
Sigart, make them a delightful pair to watch. They will 
make a strong bid for championship honours in the doubles, 
but there are several excellent couples competing, including 
the holders, Mrs. Whittingstall and Miss Nuthall, whose 
spirited attack always make them a difficult pair to beat. 

There will be some strong couples in the men’s and mixed 
doubles. F. J. Perry and J. S. Olliff hold the men’s cham- 
pionship, and Mme. Mathieu and Martin Legeay the mixed. 
In view of the very excellent entry, it is probable that these 
titles will change hands. 

The fate of the “‘ open” championship, a tournament 
in which both amateurs and professionals could compete, 
has been sealed, at least for the time being. The United 
States, the only country which seriously considered the 
project, at a recent meeting a large majority of the Executive 
Committee of their L.T.A. having voted against it. 

Despite the innumerable rules and regulations which 
seek to keep the status of amateurs free from the professional 
or semi-professional taint, commercialism is gradually creeping 
into lawn tennis, and restrictive legislation finds it difficult 
to control the march of events. The real attraction of this 
world-wide sport has undoubtedly been the spirit of 
amateurism which characterises it, and any step which 
may tend to hasten the already waning influence of this 
spirit is most undesirable in the best interests of the game. 

The holding of an “open” Lawn Tennis Championship 
would not be itself of very great significance, if the event 
proved to be a mere isolated incident in annual tournament 
play. But it might well prove to be the thin end of the 
wedge, and an “‘ open”’ event might open the door for other 
tournaments of a similar character. Indeed, the matter could 
hardly stop at just one tournament. Amateurs might 
well find that they had nothing to lose by competing as 
professionals, except the rather doubtful privilege of still 
being classed as amateurs, and the advantages of accepting 
the professional label would soon outweigh any reluctance 
to leave the amateur fold. Then again, before long inter- 
national teams would include professional players, and the 
whole aspect of the game would be altered. 

KATHLEEN GODFREE. 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


SOVIET PROPAGANDA. 


To THE Epiror or The National Review. 


Str,—Apparently the Soviet, or those in sympathy with 
that body, are engaged on a new method of propaganda, 
This morning I received from Moscow a complimentary copy 
of the Moscow Daily News (five-day weekly edition), printed 
in English, and “ published by the United Magazines and 
Newspapers, printed in U.S.S.R. (Russia) ”’; editor in chief, 
M. M. Borodin. The date of this publication (3rd year, No. 16) 
is March 25. The Editorial offices are ‘‘ Moscow, Petrovski 
Pereulok 8.” This particular number is stated to be a “ special 
finance issue.” On p. 7 there is a full-page advertisement : 
‘* Bonds of the U.S.8S.R.; the fourth conclusive year of the 
five-year plan ; 10 per cent. interest bearing issue.’’ Readers 
are asked to subscribe to the Moscow Daily News (which, 
we are assured, “‘ is steadily making new readers.” Where ? 
in England ?), and to pass copies on to other readers by way 
of widening the circle of subscribers. Bush House, London, is 
one of the places where subscriptions are received. To judge 
by the copy sent me, one might suppose—if one did not know 
better—that Soviet Russia was a delightful and prosperous 
country, with happy people engaged in happy occupations, 
with a financial outlook unclouded, not as in less fortunate 
lands. All very agreeable and interesting, no doubt. But, 
as Mr. Kipling once wrote (though not of Russia) : 

‘No dealings with Diabolus 
As long as Mansoul stands.” 
There is a very old proverb, familiar indeed, but not unneces- 
sary in certain circumstances—‘‘ Who sups with the Devil 
should have a long spoon.” 
Faithfully yours, 
April, 1933. E. H. BLAKENEY. 


* ART IN AMERICA A CENTURY AGO.” 


To THE EpitTor or The National Review. 


Sm,—I contributed to this Review of February, 1926, an 
article under the above title. The article was largely based on 
some facts published in Blackwood’s Magazine of August, 1824, 
and in the New Monthly Magazine of July and August, 1826. 
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| These articles were signed either with the initials A. B. or 


A. B. C., which obviously meant nothing so far as the identity 
of the writer was concerned. I made every attempt to find 
out the name of the writer. As I think I showed in my article, 
these papers contained a great deal of interesting and im- 
portant information concerning art in America in the early 
years of the last century, and they had been overlooked by 
writers on the history of American art. The identity of the 
writer was therefore important. 

Quite recently, and in a manner which I need not enter 
into, I have discovered the name of the writer. He was John 
Neal (1793-1876), one of the most prolific authors which the 
United States have produced. He lived in England from 
1823-27, and a long account of his activities both here and in 
his native land will be found in Allibone’s “ Critical Dictionary 
of English Literature,” 1884, Vol. ii, p. 1404. I am hoping 
that you may like to print this letter so that my article of 
seven years ago may be “ rounded off.”’ 

Yours very truly, 
W. RosBeErtTs. 


69, Park Hill, S.W.4. 
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EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the “expectations of 
rain”’—not necessarily the ‘‘rain amounts’—for Valentia in the S.W. of 
Ireland and for London; these two places have been selected as being 
fairly typical of British rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The lower curve gives 
an estimate of the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland 
where rain will be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in 
conjunction with the curves shown above; stippled shading in this curve 
shows when rain is least expected. The diagram will usually prove to bea 
useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it 
is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. to 8 a.m. The term “rain” includes 
precipitation of all sorts. 


The indications at present are: 

(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, the 
total rainfall during the coming three months will be 
above the normal amount. 

(b) That, whilst the excess will be noticeable in the S.W. 
of England and the N.E. of Scotland, the total rain 
amount in the S.E. of England will be near the normal 
figure. 

(c) That during May the S.E. of England will have a 
deficiency of rain, but that the extreme S.W. of 
England will have slightly more than the normal 
allowance. 

(d) That during June there will be more rain than usual 
over England and Scotland, taking the month as a 
whole. (This would probably mean some excess in 
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the frequency as well as in the amount, but not neces- 
sarily an excess in the duration of rain.) 

(ec) That during July there will be a noticeable excess 
of rain over most of Scotland and Ireland, and gener- 
ally in the N.W. of the British Isles. That this 
expected excess will diminish towards the S.E., 
bringing about a total rainfall for the month in the 
extreme S8.E. of England which will be very near to 
the normal figure. 

(f) That in the S.E. of England the temperature during 
the coming three months will mean out at a figure 
above the seasonal level. 

(g) That in the same district there will be one or two 
spells of unusually hot weather in May. 


WEATHER Notes For May. 


Referring to the S.E. of England, the following sequence 
of weather changes has occurred in the past at this season of 
the year, and—at the time of writing—seems likely to occur 
again this year. The exact dates given can only be regarded 
as approximate : 

May 1 to 12.—A short shower on or about May 1, and 
possibly again about May 9 or 10, otherwise a fine, quiet 
period, with plentiful sunshine, warm days and cool nights. 
Day temperatures rising unusually high at the end of the 
first week of the month, decreasing again at the end of this 
period. Barometric pressure also high at that time. Early 
morning fogs developing at times. 

May 13 to 29.—A more changeable period, particularly 
so as regards temperature. Becoming colder for three or 
four days centred about May 20. On the whole, rather less 
sunny. One or two dull cloudy days during this period. 
The wind increasing generally and prevailing from some 
westerly point (between 8.W. and N.W.), reaching the force 
of a strong breeze at times about May 15 and 16, and again 
about May 25 and 28. A spell of fair weather lasting two or 
three days centred about May 23. Likely times for a shower 
or rainy interval about May 13 or 14, May 19 or 20, and 
May 27 or 28; the last of these showers perhaps accompanied 
by hail and thunder. 

May 30 and 31.—A fine sunny hot period lasting about 
48 hours and situated near the end of the month. 

The Coming Summer.—According to the Daily Press an 
expert in the Meteorological office of the Air Ministry pro- 
mises us an “‘ exceptionally fine and hot ” summer this year. 
With the exception of keen gardeners and farmers, most 
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people probably hope this opinion will be justified by facts. 
In view of the authoritative statement the writer ventures 
to give the results of his first approximation curves for the 
coming summer, although he is quite ready to acknowledge 
that for more than three months in advance such estimates 
can be but little better than guessing. His first approximation 
of the temperature for the S.E. of England, such as it is, points 
to a general excess of temperature during the coming four 
months, the excess above the normal figure being greatest 
at first but decreasing and reversing in sign, so as to become 
a deficiency of warmth, in about five months time. As regards 
rainfall—with the exception of a month situated about next 
August and that which has already been said—he can at 
present find no reason to expect any general deficiency of 
rain between May and October, rather the reverse. Heat 
associated with a considerable rainfall suggests a generous 
amount of sunshine broken by frequent thunderstorms. 


Dunsoyng, 11.iv.33. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THE SUBJECT OF BIOGRAPHY 


AccorDinG to American publishers’ statistics, 699 new works 
of biography were produced in 1932 and 1,272 works of 
fiction. I cannot give the corresponding figures for Great 
Britain, since, in British statistics, biography is not dis- 
tinguished from other kinds of history. The American 
figures are sufficiently striking, when the limitations of the 
biographer are compared with the novelist’s unrestricted 
licence. The present passion for biography is remarkable. 
It appears that biography is the one domain in which a 
publisher can safely speculate. Not only have two new 
biographical series been recently launched by British pub- 
lishers with every sign of success, but there seem to be readers 
for any kind of book about anyone, living or dead, who has 
made any kind of a name. Where the subject is dead, new 
interpretations are sought of old data; where the subject 
is alive, the public seems greedy to learn all the events that 
led to his attaining notoriety. The life-stories of publicly 
known persons are the most marketable literary commodity 
of the day; old diaries and letters are, as merchants say, 
very firm; and even a dolt’s personal experiences, if of an 
unusual kind, are a thousand-fold more popular than the 
reflections of the wisest sage. Art, as is well realized, has 
invaded this domain of history. The names of Lytton 
Strachey, Emil Ludwig and André Maurois are now synonymous 
with what the French have christened biographie romancée ; 
and although Strachey’s Queen Victoria, Ludwig’s Napoleon 
and Wilhelm II. and Maurois’ Disraeli (I cannot say so 
much for his satirical snapshot of Shelley, Ariel) are works 
of high talent, the productions of their less gifted imitators 
gives some cause to deplore their influence. But history 
_ has also invaded the realm of art. The historical novel— 
| witness the success of books like Margaret Irwin’s Royal 
Flush—is back in high favour. The thinly veiled portraiture 
of living persons has never been more openly indulged in 
than by certain living novelists. And the immense success 
of The Barretts of Wimpole Street has proved that biography 
—the biography of every day, not the heroic—does equally 
well upon the stage. As I write, plays are being performed 
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in London about Sir Walter Scott, Francis Thompson and 
Richard of Bordeaux, while two plays about the Brontés, 
one of them Clemence Dane’s clever Wild Decembers, are 
shortly to be seen. 

No doubt, the pandering of popular journalism to curiosity 
about the private lives of individuals is one reason for the 
present fashion; but that does not explain the curiosity. 
There is, perhaps, a deeper reason to be found in our present 
rather despondent and sceptical attitude to life. It may 
be that, since the War, civilized mankind, anxious and not 
a little weary, is reluctant to follow a soaring imagination to 
the limits of the possible, and prefers, even for diversion, to 
be safely following, as is thought, the rails of the actual. It 
may also be that, in these dingy days, people’s damaged self- 
esteem is rehabilitated by finding drama and romance in 
the drawing-rooms and parlours of men and women like 
themselves, born of mortal mothers, not of a vivid imagination. 
Instead of exclaiming with the romancers: “‘ What marvellous 
things might happen!” they prefer to exclaim: ‘‘ What 
marvellous things have happened !”’ 

It is not my intention, however, to inquire further into 
the reasons for the present popularity of biography, but to 
ask the apparently unnecessary question: ‘‘ What is its 
subject ?”’ How the question arises may be illustrated from 
that highly amusing book, Pull Devil, Pull Baker, recently 
published, in which Miss Stella Benson acts as the editor of, 
and the commentator on, the autobiographical romances of 
an old Russian, whom she met in a hospital at Hongkong, 
and who calls himself the Count Nicolas de Toulouse Lautrec 
de Savine. This old vagabond, aged 77, who now is passed 
from free hospital to free hospital all over the East, is a 
story-teller of the breed of Casanova, upon whom the burden 
of fact—whatever that may be—lies with less than the weight 
of a feather. His life, according to himself, has been one 
long series of remarkable occurrences in which political 
adventure, “hyg romance”? and love—especially the last 
—have been blended without intermission. Claiming descent 
from Count Raymond de Toulouse and many branches of 
the Russian aristocracy, he boasts a lineage the equal of any 
monarch’s. On the ground of that equality, he once eloped 
with a royal princess of Spain. As he tells it in the racy 
spelling that is one of his charms :— 

“The king of Spain, to, was my old coledge friend of the Lice 

Louis Le Grand in Paris. But I think he and his mother (of very 


bad temper) had some politic wiews to the pretty Infanta. That 
brogth to a flee—to a departure secrette of the lovely princesse with 
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me to Paris. But not one french catholic priest concent to marry us 
without the concent of the old Queen Isabella.” 


He tells, first, of a gilded, extravagant youth as an officer 
in crack Russian regiments, with typical escapades. There 
is a marvellous story of how he almost raised a fabulous sum 
for the Grand Duke Nicolas by transferring a large number 
of jewelled icons from the church of the Marble Palace to a 
Jewish usurer—a feat for which he was exiled; and a still 
more marvellous tells how he procured his election to the 
throne of Bulgaria in 1887, but was arrested in Constantinople, 
whither he had gone to get the Sultan’s consent, and the 
crown was dashed from his head. He claims to have known 
Tolstoy, Trotsky and every other notable in recent Russian 
history, besides the most exalted persons in many other 
nations. Our own King Edward VII., as Prince of Wales, 
he says, was a guest at his wedding. As for his love affairs, 
samples of them, such as “‘ Angelina,” “ Lily, the Noty Gerl ” 
and the delightful extracts from the Boccaccian “‘ My Ant 
Ema,” must be read at length to be appreciated. The point 
in referring to them here is that the book raises the question : 
“Ts it fiction or is it biography ?”’ Miss Stella Benson, in 
her witty commentary, treats the Count Nicolas as an 
illustration of the probable flaw in all autobiography regarded 
as fact, and of the perfection that results when fact is dis- 
regarded. We are all self-labellers, she says in effect; only 
the Count is a more wholesale and simple self-labeller than 
most. He makes no distinction between the two different 
types of fact—what has happened to me and what has 
happened to you. Heisa Communist in biography. ‘‘ When 
I think of the Count,” says Miss Stella Benson, “I hear a 
voice echoing echoes—a voice denying nothing, however 
unlikely—disclaiming no acquaintance, however godlike— 
admitting no failures, however insignificant—boggling at no 
adventures, however incredible.” Here, then, is the perfect 
autobiographie romancée improbably appearing in an un- 
romantic age. “‘ Here are the adventures of an adventurer 
who made his own destinations in a world that was not 
round—and believed in the destinations, even after he had 
walked past them.” 

It is magnificent, but is it biography ? Only one thing 
is needed for the public to take it as such—some single trifling 
document to prove the Count’s identity with the subject of 
his narrative. As it is, all that exists to support his claim 
to identity with the “I” of his story is a photograph of 
him as he now looks and Miss Stella Benson’s word, which 
nobody will doubt, that she has seen him and received from 
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him, in all the glory of their spelling, the tales she has printed. 
It may not be enough, but it is important testimony, all the 
same. Its existence marks the one difference between Count 
Nicolas de Savine and Robinson Crusoe or Captain Singleton, 
those singularly plausible heroes of Defoe. Defoe could 
have invented the Count and all his adventures, if not his 
spelling ; but Defoe never produced a photograph. He never 
said that he knew Robinson Crusoe. What we have in this 
book is a mystery. We have a living person—witness the 
photograph and the testimony of a credible person; we 
have his autobiography written by his own hand—witness 
the same person. If it is not the story of this old wanderer’s 
life, of whose life is it the story ? It will live in print for 
some time after the probable date of the Count’s demise. 
But is the Count of actual life the Count of the autobiography ? 
The answer is both “‘ yes” and “no.” What, in fact, is the 
subject of biography ? 

This is no vain or merely paradoxical question. It 
illustrates in extreme form the elusiveness of truth about 
human identity once you start refining upon the apprehensions 
of sense or looking for it behind first appearances. What 
is the subject of biography ? A person who has lived or is 
living. And what is a person? There is no definition of a 
person which cannot be shown to be an abstraction. Piran- 
dello, the Italian dramatist, has with extraordinary ingenuity 
based the whole of his theatre upon the impossibility of 
answering this question so as to obviate inconsistencies. In 
one play after another, the dramatic crisis comes by bringing 
two opposed aspects of the same personality into a clash. 
There is no such thing as a person, Pirandello insists, for 
persons are always changing. What I am to-day, I am 
certainly not to-morrow; to myself, I am what I think I 
am, and I act accordingly ; but to you I am what you think 
I am, and you act accordingly. The two aspects are not 
the same, and change independently of one another. The 
only unchangeable, the only immortal, person is one brought 
to life by an author. Thus the father, in Six Characters in 
Search of an Author, confounds the actor-manager whom he 
is begging to give him and his wretched family this only fixed 
existence by comparing the flickering instability of human 
beings with the terrible unchangeableness of invented 
characters. He says :— 


“The man, the writer, the instrument of creation, will die; the 
creation will never die! And, to live for ever, the creation does not 
even need extraordinary gifts or to perform prodigies. Who was 
Sancho Panza? Who was Don Abbondio? Yet they live for ever, 
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because, as living germs, they had the good fortune to find a fertile 

womb, an imagination, to rear and nourish them.” 

On this view, then, Sam Weller, Sairey Gamp, Little 
Nell and Mr. Chadband are all more real than Charles Dickens, 
alive or dead. On the view of Marcel Proust, however, 
Dickens is no less real than his characters, but is discontinuous, 
his different realities at different times being not related in 
space, but only in time, and being only recapturable by 
some “intermission of the soul’? caused by an accident, a 
familiar taste, a reminiscent whiff. According to both of 
these probers of personality, biographical truth is practically 
unattainable, if by truth is meant complete truth. Both of 
them, however, would hold that autobiography was far more 
likely to hold truth than biography. 

Luckily, perhaps, for the public, biographers do not much 
trouble their heads with doubts as to the reality of their 
subject. And Messrs. Duckworth can hardly have done 
so when they planned their excellent series of “‘ Great Lives ” 
at two shillings a volume and looked forward to its gradual 
expansion into a vast dictionary ofbiography. This venture 
is now twelve volumes strong. Shakespeare, Queen Victoria, 
Wesley, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Cecil Rhodes, Gladstone, George 
Eliot, the Brontés, Charles II., Dickens and Beethoven are, 
in this series, now once more proclaimed as realities. But 
are they any more realities than before? Probably not. 
Those who knew Rhodes, for instance, say that Mr. J. G. 
Lockhart’s portrait is unlike the real man; and certainly 
Mr. Bonamy Dobree’s delightful work of art on Wesley fails, 
for all its wit, to give the impression of a man who swayed 
the minds of multitudes. Was Wesley always that man ? 
Almost certainly not. Mr. Dobree has given us a Wesley 
that was not Wesley’s idea of himself, at all events. What, 
then (the question pops up again), is the subject of biography ? 
This is a particularly difficult question when the ostensible 
subject is an artist. In this case you have an immediate 
division of personality. There is the man (or woman) who 
came down to breakfast in the morning, ate his eggs and 
bacon, smoked, dipped a pen in ink, sharpened a pencil, 
squeezed some tubes of paint on to a palette, had lunch, 
tea, dinner, and so went yawning to bed; and there is the 
person who created this, that and the other masterpiece 
which is recognised by all the world as his and part of him. 
On which aspect is the biographer (as opposed to the critic) 
chiefly to bend his gaze? If either be left out, part of the 
subject will have been suppressed. Mr. Bernard Darwin, 
who writes on Dickens in Messrs. Duckworth’s series, takes 
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the masterpieces for granted and goes for the man who 
came down to breakfast. He has produced as good a life 
of Dickens as could have been crowded into so small a space. 
His task, however, was not very difficult, apart from the 
difficulty of compression, for the life of Dickens in the world 
of men and women was, in itself, something of a work of 
art. That is to say, on the one hand, his personality was 
so forcible and vivid that he gave to the mere act of living 
no little of the magic quality that he put into his immortal 
characters; and, on the other, his biography by John 
Forster is one of those books that one reads for pleasure as 
well as for mere information. What one misses in Mr. 
Darwin’s little book is simply Dickens’ letters, for which 
there was no room, and the more ample record of such things 
as the parties of which he was the life and soul. Yet, fervent 
Dickensian as he is, he preserves in his clear and often amusing 
account the right spirit of gusto. He writes, for instance, 
of the sudden incubation of The Chimes while Dickens was 
in Italy :— 

‘Suddenly he thought of a title, always a matter of 
great importance to him, and all was well. He could ‘see 
nothing but the old London belfry,’ in which The Chimes 
were to be placed, and went ahead like a house on fire with 
his new Christmas story. . . . At the moment he was red- 
hot over it and nothing would serve but that he should make 
a dash to England and read it to his friends in Forster’s rooms 
in Lincoln’s Inn. Carlyle must be there, above all, and 
Macready and Stanny and all the rest, and there was to be 
a small conspiracy by which Forster was to say, ‘My boy, 
would you give us that little Christmas book (a little Christmas 
book of Dickens, Macready, which I’m anxious you should 
hear).’ It was too heavenly almost to bear thinking of, 
and it must be done. So in due course he left his wife and 
children in their palace and so to London on December 2nd, 
after a deliciously tempestuous journey that made the 
anticipation all the better. And Maclise drew the listeners 
as they sat, and some of them cried, and, as Mr. Swiveller 
would have said, ‘ friendship’s wing did not moult a feather.’ ”’ 
It was all, indeed, “‘ wery capital,’ and that was what 
Dickens wanted of life. He could not bear its not being 
‘“‘ wery capital’ when it obviously ought to have been so; 
hence his entangled engagements with publishers, his projects 
for journals, his starting of the Daily News and his annoyance 
with the copyright-pirates. Hence, also, his not very happy 
domestic interior and the final separation from his wife— 
a subject on which Mr. Darwin is brief. And the fact remains 
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that, if you want to know what Dickens was like in his express 
journey through life, you must read his letters and Forster’s 
biography, just as you must read Lockhart at length if 
you wish to get a true idea of Scott. 

The lives of the Brontés are a different matter. They 
are only fascinating if they are allowed to have a strong 
romantic tinge, such as Mrs. Gaskell gave them. It is now 
well known that she wrote some things that were not true 
and suppressed others that were; and it might have been 
supposed, seeing how much has been written lately about 
the Brontés, that a sober record of fact might also now be 
written about them. Miss Irene Cooper Willis has tried her 
best to write this record, but the curious thing seems to be 
that it is impossible to write about the Brontés without 
being controversial and, in these days, also a little satirical. 
Miss Willis, for instance, has a dart at the late Romer Wilson 
for being contemptuous of Charlotte’s second excursion into 
school life, saying not untruly that it is the biographer’s job 
“to study the twisted psychic developments which go with 
these (7.e., gloomy and isolated) surroundings, but not to 
deplore the intrusion of light or of any commonplace element 
which, from the painter’s or the poet’s point of view, robs 
the situation of its utmost significance.” She is entirely 
adamant on the subject of Branwell’s having had any part 
in Wuthering Heights, in spite of the Mr. E. F. Benson’s very 
reasonable putting of the view that he had some part, and 
she throughout looks at the Bronté family from the point 
of view of a modern young woman, who cannot indulge in 
any idealization of beings who all suffered from having an 
“exaggerated sense of self-importance due to repression in 
childish days and a lack of normal contacts.” She does not 
make Charlotte quite so masterly a leader as Mr. Benson, to 
whose book she does not refer, would suggest, and she is 
rather tart when it comes to the Pension Héger; what she 
says, however, of Emily is worth quoting as a somewhat 
astringent antidote to some earlier views. 

“Were she alive to-day, despite all the attraction that we feel 
towards her, an attraction partly built up by unsatisfied enquiry and 
the legend of her isolation, even with the greater understanding we 
may think that we moderns possess of natures like hers, we must find 
ourselves completely daunted. That she made no close friends shows 
what excessive fear of self-betrayal must have dominated her. Had 
she lived longer, she might have overcome these terrors. . . . The 
tragedy of Emily Bronté’s life was that she died before tasting any 
of the sweets of success. She would not have over-rated them; she 
would not have over-valued any of the crucial joys of life, but that 


youthful bitterness, that melodramatic despondency of hers would 
have been tempered.” 
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Miss Willis has written an admirable little book from the 
point of view of ‘us moderns”; and yet I wonder whether 
she has got any nearer to the subject of her biography than, 
let us say, Miss Clemence Dane, who takes the purely dramatic 
view. Miss Willis, in a few lines, sums up the Charlotte- 
Emily-Branwell relation as justly as the known facts allow 
her. ‘‘ It is impossible to be sure,” she says. Dramatists, 
however, must be sure. Miss Dane’s dramatic sureness in 
handling this very subject throws a light upon the known 
facts that is impossible to dismiss as mere melodrama. And 
the scene in Wild Decembers where Charlotte reads Emily’s 
poems, and Emily is furious, by the simplicity and 
intensity of its dialogue contributes something to our know- 
ledge of the Brontés that is beyond the power of a biographer. 
For, while a just biographer has every right to turn the 
light of his particular modernity upon figures of the past, 
and in so doing catches, perhaps, an angle hitherto obscure, 
the artistic recreator of these figures is aiming, also rightly, 
at making these figures present to a new set of observers, and 
attains truth by proceeding beyond analysis to a dramatic 
synthesis. 

The dramatist, however, requires a certain amount of 
dramatic material to start upon. He can shed little light 
upon a wholly undramatic life. Such a life was that of 
Mary Ann Evans, the novelist George Eliot. Even her most 
courageous act, her defying of Victorian convention when 
she decided to live with G. H. Lewes, was undramatic ; and 
most of her life, as Miss Anne Fremantle cannot conceal, 
resolves itself into a list of works and voyages and changes 
of house, with plenty of intellectual society to flavour it, which 
makes anything but exciting reading. Yet, for this very 
reason, she is one of the best conceivable subjects for straight- 
forward biography, since her life leaves little margin for 
error. After reading Miss Fremantle’s penetrating little 
biography, in which she cleverly tempers great admiration 
with a touch of irony, one feels that even the subject herself 
might have accepted it as true. There are mysteries even 
here. Why, for instance, did the style of George Eliot’s 
writing change after her voyage to Italy? What caused 
Romola to follow Silas Marner? Miss Fremantle says: 
“Tt is difficult even to guess how this change took place, 
how this deepening earnestness of gloom came about, for 
neither her letters nor her journals, as published by Mr. 
Cross, admit of the tiniest glimpse of her mind. Probably 
there were many reasons: some physical, some mental, 
mostly circumstantial. She had reached now the age known 
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as ‘ the change of life,’ and its reaction on her was probably 
to emphasize her girlish defects: lack of humour, intellectual 
aridity, and moral arrogance, too, of the sort that made 
Romola turn from her unfaithful husband, or Grandcourt 
despise Gwen Harleth.”” This is as near as we can get. But 
where the biographer proper is uncertain, the critic can 
sometimes assist. Miss Fremantle is a good critic, whose 
deductions from the characters of the novels regarding the 
character of their creator are very convincing. Every reader 
of Adam Bede must have marvelled at the author’s harshness 
to Hetty Sorrel; but it was no marvel. As Miss Fremantle 
says: “In Adam Bede she pays off many old scores: she, 
who had always been ugly and physically unattractive, 
punished Hetty Sorrel for her beauty and her charm, and 
Hetty’s flesh suffered for what Marian’s had failed to enjoy.” 
Moreover, George Eliot’s creed being that “the wages of 
sin are paid C.O.D.,”” she made Hetty pay for what Mary 
Ann Evans had done without any punishment at all to 
speak of. There is another passage of acute criticism by 
Miss Fremantle on Middlemarch, as a “‘ sublimation ” of George 
Eliot’s Coventry days, and also as one of the greatest novels 
of the nineteenth century. Dorothea, she points out, was 
a “ final crucifixion ’ of George Eliot herself, and the conflict 
between Dorothea and Casaubon is best understood as a 
conflict between the author’s two natures, “ that of the dry 
scholar, accumulating useless knowledge, and that of the 
aspiring woman, prisoned awhile, by Strauss, by housekeeping, 
by disappointments in love, but blossoming into true happi- 
ness when she meets Lewes.” And her love was great enough 
—a most redeeming trait—to see Lewes as he was and love 
him still. 

Yet neither Mr. Darwin nor Miss Willis nor Miss Fre- 
mantle are so happy in their subject as Mr. John Drinkwater, 
because none of them could possibly have begun a chapter 
as he does, ““ Who was —?”’ Who was Shakespeare? The 
writer of Shakespeare’s plays. And who wrote the plays ? 
Mr. Drinkwater answers: ‘‘ Shakespeare,” the man who 
died at Stratford-on-Avon in 1616, and was once an actor. 
He will have nothing to do with any other ascriptions, and 
his chapter on the “ question” is refreshingly downright. 
The consequence is that he can write about a man about whom 
very little is known but what he put into his plays, without 
being bothered to reconcile what he says with inconvenient 
events from which more than one deduction is possible. 
Shakespeare, in fact, is the proper subject of biography, the 


_ model of all subjects. Every biographer is free to create him 
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anew, on Pirandellian, Proustian, Frank Harrisian or any 
other lines he pleases. And, no matter what the biographer 
says, the author of Shakespeare’s plays remains that 
marvellous human genius who, as Mr. Drinkwater says, 
‘““can be identified with none of his characters; and it is 
rash even to identify him with any of their moments.” 
Excellent Shakespeare, who left no letters or journals behind 
him, but lives immutably with Falstaff and King Lear ! 


OrLO WILLIAMS. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF ITALIAN POETRY 


The Golden Book of Italian Poetry. Chosen and edited by 
Lauro de Bosis. (Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d. net), 


TuIs is an anthology that well deserves its title, for it was 
compiled by a poet and contains nothing but poetry of the 
first water. Lauro de Bosis was the son of a poet who trans- 
lated Shelley into Italian verse; he was a scholar, as his 
excellent little introduction on the historical development of 
Italian literature shows, and he ended his life in a political 
gesture, which was heroic even if mistaken. Wisely, in 
making this anthology, he did not exclude excerpts from long 
poems ; and thus we have sixteen of the most perfect passages 
from the Divina Commedia, and other extracts from Ariosto, 
Boiardo and Tasso. The sad sonnets of Michel Angelo and 
the satirical ones of Campanella make a striking contrast 
in the middle of the collection, which continues with the whole 
of Foscolo’s eloquent Dei Sepolcri and a generous measure of 
that exquisite poet, Leopardi. The amount of Carducci 
given is rather small, and the poems of Pascoli are not entirely 
representative. D’Annunzio, on the other hand, appears 
at his very best with ‘“‘ La Pioggia nel Pineto,” ‘‘ Bocca 
D’Arno,” “La Tenzone’”’ and ‘‘ La Sera Fiesolana.’’ The 
three wistful and musical poems by Guido Gozzano, a poet 
little known in England, which end the collection are things 
to be particularly grateful for. It is a pity indeed that we 
are so far behind the age of our grandfathers in appreciation 
and knowledge of Italian poetry, which has touched certain 
chords of human emotion with unique power and inimitable 
music. This anthology, at all events, would be far better 
for English students than the ill-printed and_ rather 
pedantically annotated Italian school-book in use at one, 
if not more, of our English universities. O. W. 


MR. BALDWIN 


Mr. Baldwin, by John Green (Sampson Low, 10s. 6d.). 


WE are constantly told that this is the age of opportunity 
for youth. How often do we hear speeches about “‘ handing 
on the torch.”” Youth has been given the greatest prize 
in a democratic age—the vote. It is reputed to be more 
interested in politics to-day than ever before. And yet 
how many young men exist, or old men for that matter, 
who have disciplined themselves and their thoughts so that 
they may be a reliable constructive force ? The Conservative 
Party certainly has few men who have been more than mere 
political dilletantes. But youth was not always expected 
to be irresponsible ; we have had a Prime Minister at the age 
of twenty-four, and in the past many great careers in India 
have been completed before the age of thirty. This is 
a book by a young man, and it is a biography of the party 
leader. But it is far more important than that: it is 
a ‘study in post-War Conservatism,” and it is one which 
needs no apology when judged by the standards set by elder 
political writers. It has maturity and constructive criticism ; 
it shows a real grasp of the political forces which are at work, 
and it is not content merely to judge events by external 
appearances. 

Mr. Green’s case is briefly this: that Mr. Baldwin, born 
and bred in Worcestershire, was the ideal local squire and 
industrial leader. He was excellent on his County Council, 
and in his industrial activities, both places where reputations 
are hardly earned. For years after he entered the House of 
Commons he only spoke when he was a real master of his 
subject. He had sincerity and knowledge. The strong 
reputation he had won in Worcestershire had been con- 
solidated in the House of Commons and in his Party, but 
solid worth does not suddenly spring to light in the manner 
of a Birkenhead. Mr. Bonar Law trusted him, and his 
strength was shown at the Carlton Club meeting in 1922. 
He was fearless. He became the advocate of Protection, 
the policy which his local industrial training showed him was 
essential. In his early speeches to his constituents he had 
not failed to advocate even food taxes. But the 1923 election 
broke him. He modified his programme in order to win 
votes: had he been brave enough to preach the creed in 
which he personally believed, he might have been able to 
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act when events gave him a huge majority. But he had 
“sold his cause ... reached the nadir of self-deception 
and insincerity . .. Baldwin of Worcester had _ betrayed 
the Midlands.” 

Mr. Green does not merely echo the accepted criticisms 
or praise of Mr. Baldwin. For example, he defends the 
Settlement of the American Debt, but rejects the claim that 
Mr. Baldwin rendered great service over the Coal problem. 
Before 1923 Mr. Baldwin saw the need for Protection and, 
like the American Debt, that was not a mere question of 
economics. But by 1925, when confronted with the problems 
of the coal industry, Mr. Baldwin concentrated his attention 
solely on economic considerations. ‘‘ He can be seen,” says 
Mr. Green, ‘“‘ to have faced a problem, not in industry, but 
in government. He has left it unsolved, misunderstood 
and in the light of existing opinion impossible of solution.” 
Perhaps the following passage gives an indication of 
Mr. Green’s case against Mr. Baldwin. ‘‘ The Trades Disputes 
Act and Lord Cave’s Bill were of no importance intrinsically, 
it was the trial of principle which counted. They were 
proofs of the Government’s servility. They are important 
to-day because Mr. Baldwin, the slave, is being criticised as 
if he had been the master. The public will not realise that, 
if the Government had occupied the whole 615 seats its leader 
could have done no better. He had already done his best. 

‘When faith and principle are lost, emotion gives way 
to sentiment. That was the psychological change that 
had overcome the Conservative administration. | When 
analysed subjectively, the situation shows why every Govern- 
ment must fail until democracy is superseded.” 

Mr. Green agrees with the Socialist that the system is 
wrong and that the values are wrong. He would differ 
from him as to the new system which must be constructed. 
He desires responsible decentralised leadership. He is in a 
unique position for a criticism of Toryism and its leader. 
He is not looking for the worst side. He is rather setting up 
a standard of Toryism and Tory leadership, and judging Mr. 
Baldwin by comparing his actions with that standard. He 
is not a critic lacking in constructive ideas. He is rather a 
man who is deeply concerned with Toryism, and he criticises 
Mr. Baldwin from that point of view. 

Toryism for Mr. Green is the “‘ philosophy of integration.” 
Since 1923 Mr. Baldwin’s outlook has been purely negative: 
“he has only been concerned with keeping the ship afloat.” 
The Conservative Party was once “ national because it had 
a national philosophy and a national programme, whereas 
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it has only had a claim to that epithet in recent years by 
virtue of its being an asylum for all shades of eccentric opinion. 
To rejoice over each sinner that repents may be a sound 
policy with angels; it is scarcely calculated to enhance the 
prestige of a leader of men.” And he shows how the 
co-ordinated thought of the Fabians has revolutionised the 
nation in twenty years, with none of the usually accepted 
means to power at their disposal. Mr. Baldwin has not even 
tried to co-ordinate; he has accepted Liberalism to avoid 
disagreement, in spite of the fact that it is the antithesis 
of all he should fight for. 

The maturity exhibited in this book is no mere accident. 
It is interesting as the first book by a young disciple of a 
group of serious political thinkers of the right who, as a 
group, have for years been clarifying their philosophy. 
The original group with one or two exceptions were killed 
in the War, but the work has gone on. This book follows 
the work of J. M. Kennedy, Humphrey Dickinson, Anthony 
Ludovici, William Sanderson, and it agrees with much 
that Lord Eustace Percy has said in Democracy on Trial. 
Viscount Lymington has followed this school, and now we 
have a new and younger writer of the same metal. It is this 
debt to others which Mr. Green is acknowledging when he 
dedicates his book to the English Mistery. 


SHORT NOTICES 


A FEW THRILLERS 


R.I.P., by Philip Macdonald (published for the Crime Club, 
Ltd., by W. Collins, Sons & Co., 7s. 6d.) 

Wuo was Rudolph Bastion, writer of threatening letters to 
Lady Destrier. How did he, with a house full of people 
anxiously watching, dispose of Sir George Crecy and Colonel 
Bellamy ? The story is told from hour to hour, and the 
cumulative effect of terror is so well managed that your 
reviewer hardly dared to go upstairs to bed, and was quite 
unable to go to sleep until the story was finished. It would 
be unfair to give a résumé of the plot, which is based upon a 
war grievance. There are minor weaknesses. Lady Destrier 
and her guests belong to no recognisable social state. She 
says, ““God damn you,” as easily as others say “ bother,” 
while she offers alcohol, in some form, continually to her 
guests, but she must have been a remarkable organiser. She 
made a staff of five indoor servants, butler, cook, parlourmaid, 
housemaid (single-handed !) and kitchenmaid, do the work 
of a large house with many guest rooms. Mr. Macdonald 
has written a really thrilling “ thriller,” but he has evidently 
placed his puppets in a milieu he is unacquainted with. 


Mr. Simpson Finds a Body, by David Frome (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Stmpson, the graphologist, lives in a select corner of South 
Kensington (?), with his daughter and his daughter’s friend. 
He is well-to-do and is highly respected, his daughter and 
protegée are good-looking, their neighbours are pleasant. 
All is apparently serene on the surface of ordinary con- 
ventional lives, but the dead body of a man (unidentified 
until the end) is found in Mr. Simpson’s house, a money- 
lender is murdered elsewhere, an old lady who keeps cats 
disappears. These successive thrills are well told, and where 
likelihood is stretched it is cleverly stretched, and _ the 
dénouement is surprising. This tale makes good railway read- 
ing. It might even carry all but very bad sailors across the 
Channel. This household, we must add, has a butler, two 
parlourmaids and no housemaid ! 


He Dies and Makes No Sign, by Molly Thynne (Hutchinson, 
7s. 6d.) 

Tuts murder tale takes us into a mixed society. On the one 

hand we have the Duchess of Steyne, whose son is engaged to 
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Miss Anthony, a lovely and virtuous young actress. On the 
other, we have Civita, the gifted Italian, who runs the 
Trastavere Restaurant. Miss Anthony’s grandfather dis- 
appears. His body is found—who has killed him? We are 
taken an exciting dance across many stages, the Detector 
of the crime being Doctor Constantine, a family friend of the 
Duchess. Doctor Constantine is a super-man in detection, 
but the story is well enough told to be almost possible. 
Incidentally, there is another murder and a whole posse of 
dope peddlers. In the end vice is destroyed and virtue is 
left preparing for wedding bells. What the Duke of Steyne 
thinks of the ancestry of his daughter-in-law we are not told. 
Someone might some day write a sequel describing the 
reversion of the little Steynes to the heredity of their grand- 
father and grandmother, and the effect that this had on the 
fortunes of that Ducal house. 


Watching a Play, by G. K. Munroe (Gerald Howe, 7s. 6d.). 
This book, written in the form of five lectures, is designed to 
give the aspiring playwright a certain amount of technical 
knowledge, but above all to show him how to keep contact 
with his audience; no easy task according to Mr. Munroe. 
Playgoers do not go to the theatre with receptive minds, 
anxious to see all that is put before them and to hear the 
author’s message if he has one. They go for amusement or 
for a definite kind of entertainment. Subconsciously they 
have made up their minds beforehand as to the kind of thing 
they want to see and woe betide the author who does not 
live up to their expectations. They will either not under- 
stand the play or they will quarrel with it. Mr. Munroe 
teaches the young playwright how to solve this problem 
without coming down to potboiler level. He has no use for 
the people who say, “I don’t write for the public, I have 
nothing to do with them ”’ ; for art is stillborn unless it has a 
message to others as well as to the artist himself. In teaching 
authors how to keep in touch with their audiences he also 
shows audiences how to watch a play with greater intellectual 
and spiritual enjoyment to themselves. 


Two Cookery Books. The Book of Breakfasts, by Marian 
M'‘Neill (Alexander Macklehose, 3s. 6d.). Good Food, by 
Ambrose Heath (Faber & Faber, 7s. 6d.). By the time we 
have read through the Book of Breakfasts there will be nothing 
further to be known on the subject. If we proceed to apply 
our knowledge to our own table, the health and tempers of 
those for whom we are responsible will be greatly improved. 
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For matrimonial troubles usually start with a difference of 
opinion on the morning bacon and the monotony of most 
breakfasts eats into the soul. Our author not only gives us a 
variety of new recipes but teaches us how to cook the old 
ones—in fact helps us to return to that Scotch country house 
cooking which was the glory of the nineteenth century. 

In Good Food Mr. Ambrose Heath is to the full as prac- 
tical. He tells us what foods are in season all the year 
round and what specialities, Home, Empire and Foreign 
grown, we are to look for every month. Throughout the year 
he tells us how to make the most of these opportunities, 
The recipes are clearly given, they are simple and economical, 
yet inventive and in many cases unusual. It is gentleman’s 
food. 


Ankle Deep, by Angela Thirkell. (Hamish Hamilton, 7s. 6d. 
net). Mrs. Thirkell’s book is aptly named, for the passions 
described in it were not of a nature to submerge their victims, 
The story, though slight, is attractively written, and at times 
displays real feeling. Yet it is surely a mistake to create as a 
plot a thoroughly artificial situation and carry it through in 
defiance of reason and probability to the end. Is it likely 
that Valentine, a man well versed in the ways of women, 
would have been content to gaze upon his adored Aurea from 
a distance for several weeks, and finally leave her for ever 
with one peck on her forehead ? It is not thus that the expert 
treats the novice in love. Mrs. Thirkell does not take her 
characters too seriously, and we are intended to look upon the 
situation, as she does, in a tragi-comic light, but somehow it is 
not really funny. Fanny, on the other hand, is delightfully 
described, and the heroine’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Howard, 
are drawn to the life. Modern emotions, as described in 
latter-day fiction, tangle themselves so dreadfully that even 
their authors seem to turn with relief to depicting an older 
and simpler-minded generation. 


Ann Vickers, by Sinclair Lewis. (Jonathan Cape, 7s. 6d. net.). 
In the character of Ann Vickers, Mr. Lewis has apparently 
sought to draw the modern American woman at her best. 
It is an interesting experiment, for hitherto the “‘ Main Street ” 
novels have centred round men, but there is no doubt of his 
success. Ann is an attractive creature, full of intellect, imagin- 
ation, energy and charm, with a determination to test life to 
the uttermost. She met life at its worst in the women’s prison 
where she worked as assistant matron for two years. It is 
not for outsiders to comment on the indictments which our 
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author, in all his novels, piles up against the institutions of 
his country. But, if they be true, it is hard to understand how 
public opinion can remain unmoved by them. Though, 
indeed, it is difficult to see how the people described in this 
book could be capable of forming a sustained opinion, for 
they were, one and all, drifting rudderless, especially in their 
relations with each other. Up to twenty years ago, the 
American girl, though boasting of complete liberty, was a 
Puritan hedged round by a code. That is gone and nothing 
has appeared to take its place. Had Ann displayed, in her 
numerous love affairs, one-tenth part of the principle, the 
unselfishness, even the common-sense which she strove to 
bring to her work, her story would have been very different. 
So long as she and her baby attained to their full heights of 
“ self-expression,” it mattered not who was trodden under- 
foot. Yet her love for humanity was such that she held it 
as an article of faith that every prisoner should have a rug 
by her bed. Truly a queer world to read about, though 
magnificently described. 


Wesley, by Bonamy Dobrée. Cecil Rhodes, by L. G. Lockhart. 
(Duckworth, 2s.). If the other volumes of the Great Lives 
Series are up to the standard of these two, Messrs. Duckworth 
may be on the whole congratulated on their enterprise. Mr. 
Dobrée has brilliantly compressed the very full eighty-seven 
years of Wesley’s life into a hundred and thirty clearly printed 
pages, and at the end we have a vivid if not altogether 
sympathetic impression of that remarkable man. His life 
appears to have been one long wrestle between the Reality 
of God and the dominance of Wesley, and our author gives us 
the impression that in the end Wesley won. It was this 
consciousness of his superiority which gave serenity to his 
amazing fortitude. In Cecil Rhodes, Mr. Lockhart is kinder, 


if less brilliant, than Mr. Dobrée. While Methodists may not 


enjoy reading this life of Wesley, Imperialists will find Mr. 
Lockhart sympathetic, though his affection for Rhodes is 


| greater than his understanding of Imperialism. This appears 


when he hints that Rhodes’ dealings with Lobengula were a 
piece of land grabbing, and he knows nothing about the 
Jameson Raiders, or the Jameson Raid. But for the rest, his 
perspective and understanding are good, and he makes it 
clear that at Rhodes’ death a great and lovable man passed 
away. This book may be good enough for those who know 
little of the subject, it is not good enough for those who do. 
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THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller 
appreciation later on :— 


In the Margin of History. By Sir Harry Luke. (Lovat 
Dickinson, 12s. 6d.) 

Sir Harry Luke is the author of three interesting books on the Near and 
Middle East, and he has now transferred his historical interests to the by. 
paths of European history. Unlike most authors who leave the highways, 
he never pretends that the lanes he takes us through are unrecognized main 
roads. 


The Nation’s Appeal to the Housewife, and her Response. By 
the Rev. J. C. Pringle. (Longmans, Green, 2s. 6d.) 


This brief, readable book is by the secretary of the Charity Organization. 
It is for the better consideration of social services and it should be read by 
those who want to know how the town-bred English poor carry on, and the 
burden that is placed on them by our expensive institutions. Further 
references on page 609. 


And Allfor What. By D. W. J. Cuddeford. (Heath Cranton, 
7s. 6d.) 


The unsuitable thing about this volume of fighting reminiscences is its 
title, which gives the impression that it is an effusion of a war-wearied 
wreck. Actually the reverse is the case, the book being a vivid and very 
straightforward account of day-to-day life in the Somme, 1916, and Arras, 
1917. The publishers are to be congratulated on publishing the book at the 
price of a novel. 


Memoirs of the Marquise de la Rochijaquelien. Edited with 
an Introduction and Note by Cecil Biggane. 
(Routledge, 15s.) 


These memories of a brave and resourceful woman give a vivid account 
of the revolt of La Vendée and show feudal France in the last phase. 


Soviet Economics: A Symposium. By Dr. Gerhard Dobbert. 
(The Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.) 

Fourteen German and American experts with personal experience of 
Soviet Russia have each contributed an essay on their one particular 
subject. The whole forms a critical account of how the Five Years’ Plan is 
working. 


Ayres’ Lawn Tennis Almanack. Edited by A. Wallis Myers. 
(F. H. Ayres, Ltd., 5s. net.) 

A vade mecum of lawn tennis, and of great interest to keen players. 

In this, the twenty-sixth issue, there is evidence that the vogue of the 

game is still increasing. 


